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NINTH WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 


SPECIAL REPORT 


re le 1s eulitry Association 


MacDougal, ary, ultry Science Associ: 


Phis report is being written in Paris where your Presi- 
dent and Secretary have spent one week working with Mr. 
Alex Wiltzer, President of the Committee for the Ninth 
World's Poultry Congress, Mr. Waroquiez, Secretary-General 
of the Congress, various members of the Congress committee 
and the French Ministry of Agriculture. 

We are pleased to report that in recent weeks much pro- 
vress has been made and we can in this report briefly unfold 
an outline of the plans. 

The Congress will be opened in a large assembly hall in 
the Sorbonne by the Minister of Agriculture. This hall will 
accommodate over 2000 people. The Congress itself will be 
held in the Grand Palais, a verv magnificent building, cen- 
trally located and capable of handling exhibits and many meet- 
ings. It is planned to have five sectional meetings in which 
during the Congress 100 papers will be presented. Five gen- 
eral papers will be presented at the plenary session on subjects 
of vital interest to the members of the poultry industry. A 
live-bird exhibit and a commercial material exhibit are to be 
held on an international basis. Several interesting and color- 
ful social events are to be scheduled. Tours to points of interest 
will be operated daily, and a series of post-congress tours are 
to be available for those interested in such group visitations. 

From the plans presented to us we believe an interesting 
and very valuable Congress is promised for August 2-9, 1951. 

In the next month it is expected the Provisional Announce- 
ment will be published and ready for distribution. Formal in- 

itations from the French Government to the various govern- 
ments of the world are expec ted to be issued within the next 
ten days 

Your officers urge that the association members in each 

immediately take steps to organize a National Com- 
mittee for the Congress and begin plans for a maximum par- 
ticipation in the Congress. Report the organizations of such 
ommittees to Major lan MacDougall, Secretary World’s Poul- 
try Science Association, 5 Chandos Street, London W.1, Eng 


and 


: 
> 
from 
W. Tern 
Ma lar stior 
May 26, 1950 
| 
| 
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Left to right: Mr. P. Waroquiez, Secretary-General, 9th Worild’s 
Poultry Congress; Mr. W. D. Termohlen, Pres:dent, World's Poultry 
Science Association: Mr. Alex Wiltzer, President, 9th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Major Ian MacDougall, Secretary, World's Poultry Science 
Association 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT W 
TO 

THE MEMBERS OF THE WORLD'S POULTRY SCIENCE 

[ATION 


D. TERMOHLEN 


ASSO' 


The Ninth World’s Poultry Congress, which is to be held 
in Paris, France, August 2-9, 1951, is a topic of discussion by 
poultry people all over the world. Your President has had tre 
quent communication with Mr. Alex Wiltzer, a Vice-Pres 
dent of the Association and the President of the French Ex 
ecutive Committers or the Ninth World’s Poultry Conyre 
This is being written the first day of May, and tomorrow, 
May 2, I sail from New York City for England, where confer 
ences will be held with Major lan Mu dougall, who on Juls l 
becomes Secretary and Assistant Treasure. of your ASS0¢ lit 
tion. Dr. G. FF Heuse on that date bye omes Treast rer and 
Assistant Secretary and continues his office of Editor of the 
Journal. This change in designation of Officers complies with 

, the new Constitution, follows a recommendation made by the 

‘ Council at the Copenhagen meeting, and has just been a} 

proved by the Council. From England, and accompanied by 

Major Macdougall, I will visit France. There your two Officers 
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will confer and advise with Mr. Wiltzer and his Committee 
reyarding the organization and plans for the Ninth Congress. 
It is expected that by early summer the French Committee 
will issue a Preliminary Announcemet reyarding the Congress. 
Sy that vou may receive information concerning Congress 
plans and details, it 1s suggested vou write to one of the 
following, requesting that a cop) of the Preliminary <An- 
nouncement be sent to you: Mr. Alex Wiltzer, President, 
French Executive Committee for the Ninth World’s Poultry 
Congress, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris 6, France. Mr. P. Waro- 
auiez, Secretary-General, Ninth World's Poultry Congress, 12 
due d’Armaille, Paris 17, France. 

Members of the Association in each country should now 
proceed to develop a National Committee for the Ninth 
World’s Poultry Congress. Messrs. Wiltzer and Waroquiez 
and Dr. Heuser should be notified of the appointment of such 
Committee. This Committee in each countrys should assume 


the following responsibilities: 


(1) Encourage participation in and attendance to the 
Ninth Congress 

(2) Encourage membership in the Congress. 

(3) Plan for travel and tours to the Congress 

(4) Submit proposals for Papers to be presented at the 
Congress. (See item in this issue of the Journal titled, 
“Papers for Ninth World’s Poultry Congress.) 

(5) Publicize the Congress throughout the country. 

(6) Obtain new members to the World’s Poultry Science 
Association, 

The poultry industry is one of basi importance in vir- 
tually every country of the world. Therefore, | hope there 
will be large attendance from all parts of the world. Under 
the leadership of the French National Executive Committee, 
we are assured of a noteworthy gathering for the exchange 
of data and information on our world-wide industry: 

Among the greatest tyenefits of a World’s Poultry Con- 
vress is the stimulation of interest in world poultry affairs and 
the promotion of friendly relations and better understanding 
among the poultry people of the world. 

The influence of the Ninth Congress in 1951 and the 
future will depend upon the number of persons who attend 
and actively participate. 

Permit me, in my capacity as President of the World’s 
Poultry Science Association, to encourage every member to 


attend the Ninth Congress if he or she can possibly do so. 
Also, may I urge every World's Poultry Science Member to 
talk up the Congress and encourage other poultry people to 
attend. I feel sure the Congress will be an outstanding success 
and that its effects will be of great benefit to our world-wide 


industry. 


PAPERS FOR NINTH WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 
W. D. TERMOHLEN 


It is none too early for Members of the World’s Poultry 
Science Association to begin making plans regarding Papers 
to be presented before the Scientific Sessions of the Ninth 
World’s Poultry Congress 

At the Eighth World’s Poultry Congress held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark in 1948, the Coun il of the Association made 
a motion that a Committee be appointed to make recommenda 
tions on presentation of Papers at the next Congress. This 
Committee. under the chairmanship of Dr. R. Coles of Eng- 
land. has made its report and it has received approval by the 
Members of Council. Foilowing are the recommendations : 
(a) The National Congress Committee in each country, where 

one is set up, should receive Papers and decide whether 

or not to accept them for submission to the French Com- 

mittee. In this connection and in order to maintain a 

high standard in the Papers submitted, the National 

Committee should appoint subcommittees from experts 

in the several fields to examine all Papers before they are 


allowed to go forward for acceptance. 


(b) It should be open for any person to submit Papers to be 
read at the Congress whether or not they are,Members 
of the Association. 


(c) Any person submitting a Paper should indicate whether 
or not he will be attending the Congress. In accepting 
Papers, priority of acceptance should be given to those 
for which the authorship will be present unless the Paper 
is of unusual quality and outstanding in facts or findings 


reported. 
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(d) If the author is not to be present to read his Paper, only 


someone closely associated with his work from the same 
research center, institute, or firm, and nominated by the 
author, should be allowed to read the Paper. In no case 
should someone not familiar with the work read the Paper 
at length er in the form of a resume. 


If the author is present he should have the choice of read- 
ing his Paper at length or, if he prefers, giving a brief 
resume and speaking on it over a limited period of time. 


Authors from countries which do not have a National 
Committee should submit their application to present a 
Paper and copies of their Paper directly to the French 
National Committee. 


The French Executive Committee for the Ninth World’s 
Poultry Congress will soon issue a Preliminary Announce- 
ment in which requirements as to length of Papers, date of 
application to present Papers, and final date for submission 
of Papers, will be outlined. 

As a suggested guide which may be helpful, and based 
on past Congresses, we list the following: 

The average length of Papers should be approximately 
1,500 words and probably should not exceed 2,000 words. 

Each Paper should be accompanied by a resume (sum- 
mary) not to exceed 300 words. 

Papers should be submitted in any one of the official 
languages. (Official languages will be announced in the Pre- 
liminary Announcement by the French Committee and _ in 
later issues of the Journal). 

Pictures, drawings, graphs or charts should be kept 
within moderate limits. It should be borne in mind that pro- 
vision will undoubtedly be made for the showing of slides at 
the Scientific Sessions. 

National Committees should be set up in every country 
where possible. These Committees should have as one of their 
responsibilities the submitting, to the French Committee, of 
proposals for the presentation of Papers from their respective 
countries. If no National Committee has been organized in 
a country, then, Members of the Association should submit 
their own proposal directly to the French Committee to Mr. 
P. Waroquiez, Secretary-General. Ninth World’s Poultry Con- 
gress, 12 rue d’Armaille, Paris 17, France. Proposals for each 


Paper should include the name or names of authors, subject 
of the Paper, a brief indication of the scope of the Paper, 
whether or not the person submitting the Paper will attend 
the Congress and if not, who clesely associated with him will 
attend to present the Paper. 

Proposals to present Papers should probably be in the 
hands of the French Committee not later than January 1, 1951. 
Final submission dates for Papers will probably be not later 
than April 1, 1951. 

Since each Member of the Congress, in all probability, 
will be presented, at the time of registering, with a copy of 
the Proceedings containing the Papers, many authors will 
find it highly desirable to present the summary or resume and 
permit a full period for discussion. 

Since the number of Papers will probably be limited to 
around 100 to 120 Papers, it will be to the advantage of those 
desiring to present Papers to submit their proposal at an 
early date. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE CONCERNING THE 
10TH WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 


Fellow Members of the World’s Poultry Science Association: 


A notice to the Members of the World's Poultry Science 
Association that your President and Officers will be interested 
between now and January 1, 1951 in receiving an invitation 
from any country which is interested in serving as host for 
the 10th World’s Poultry Congress which will be held in 1954. 

Article XII of the Constitution reads as follows: World’s 


Poultry Congresses. (1) World’s Poultry Congresses shall be 


held every 3 years. (2) The President or his designated repre- 
sentative shall be empowered to approach countries with: a 
view to obtaining an invitation for the succeeding Congress. 
If more than one invitation is in prospect the Secretary shall 
canvass the Council with a view to obtain the order in which 
the countries shall be approached. Negotiations will immedi- 
ately be opened with the Government of the country receiving 
the greatest number of votes. Should the response be unfavor- 
able the other countries receiving the next numbers of votes 
are to be approachced in rotation. Negotiations shall be com- 
pleted with one country before any other is approached. 
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Since it is highly desirable that a decision be made in re- 
gard to the 10th World’s Poultry Congress at the next regular 
meeting of the World’s Poultry Science Association which 
will be held at the time of the 9th Congress in Paris, France 
during August of 1951, it is obvious that negotiations should 
start in early 1951. So that your Officers can properly serve 
the Association, | urge Members of the Association in any 
country where there is definite interest in holding the 10th 
World’s Poultry Congress to immediately begin making con- 
tacts with proper governmental officials and urge that an ex- 
pression of interest and a desire to serve as host for the 10th 
Congress be sent at an early date to vour President. In the 
way of review, may I call to your attention that up to and 
including 1948 the Congresses have been held as follows: 

First—The Hague, Netherlands 1921 

Second—Barcelona, Spain 1924 

Third—Ottawa, Canada 1927 

Fourth—London, England 1930 

Fifth—Rome, Italy 1933 

Sixth—Leipzig, Germany 1936 

Seventh—Cleveland, Ohio, United States 1939 
Fighth—Copenhagen, Denmark 1948 


and the next Congress: 
Ninth—Paris, France 1951 
It is suggested above that before Members of the Associa- 


tion express an interest to vour Officers in the holding of the 
10th Congress, that they make some contacts with proper gov- 
ernmental officials. Experience has taught vour Officers that 
unless there is some interest on the part of the proper gov- 
ernmental officials there would probably be much wasted effort 
on the part of the Members of the Association and your Offi- 


cers giving consideration to any expressions of interest unless 
‘ there is real possibility of governmental backing for such an 
invitation. We wpuld, therefore, appreciate that any expres- 
sion of interest and desire on the part of the Members of 
the Association in any country be accompanied by a letter of 


interest from a proper governmental official. The Minister of 


Agriculture of a country would certainly be considered as a 


proper governmental official as would also an expression from 
the head of the poultry work of a Ministry of Agriculture. 
It is also to be suggested that any expression of interest should 
be accompanied by a statement from the Officers of Poultry 
Organizations and Associations of the country which is send- 
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ing the invitation. Your President will report in early Janu 
ary to the Members of Council any invitations received and 
will list the countries in the order in which the invitations 
have been received. Your President suggests early activity o1 
the part of interested groups. Invitations for consideration as 
host country for the 10th World's Poultry Congress should be 
addressed to your President as follows: W. D. Termohlen, 
President. World’s Poultry Science Association, 6638—32nd 
Place, N.W., Washington 15, D. C. (USA). 


SILVER PHEASANT HEN AND DOMESTIC COCK 
HYBRIDS OBTAINED BY MEANS OF ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION. 


M. J. H. MARCHLEWSKI 
Tniversitu mee Poland 


During the spring of 1948 two silver pheasant hens were 
inseminated with sperm of the domestic cock of the Polish 
Greenleg race. The number of eggs laid after inseminations 
was 27. Two of them were broken accidentally. From the re- 
maining 25 eggs, eight embryos died in the early stages of 
development, one died on the sixth and one on the tenth day 
of development. One hvbrid hatched on the 21st day of in 
cubation and was reared until adult. 

In the spring of 1949 three Silver Pheasant hens were 
inseminated with White Leghorn sperm. Six out of the 17 eggs 
which were laid after inseminations were broken. Eleven eggs 
were incubated, and three proved to be fertile. Two embryos 
died in the early stages of development, and one died on the 
23rd day of incubation. 

All dead embryos examined anatomically or histologic- 
ally proved to be females. The adult hybrid is also female, but 
till the end of the first vear of life has shown no sexual ac 
tivitv. The colour of the plumage of the adult hybrid shows 


somewhat intermediate features of both parents, whilst the 


structure of the body is rather inherited from the pheasants, 


with the exception of the skinny appendages of the head, the 


colour of the feet and the shape of the tail feathers. 
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TABLE POULTRY EXPERIMENTS 


E. HADLINGTON and J. H. GULLIFORD 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, N. S. Wales, Autsralia 


In order to compare the cost of rearing Australorps and 


White Leghorns to a marketable age of twelve to sixteen 
weeks, and also to compare the battery system of rearing with 
ordinary methods, an experiment Was carried out last year at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. The experiment com- 
menced on 27th August, 1948, with 800 sexed day-old cockerels 
(400 Australorps and 400 White Leghorns) and concluded on 
17th December, when the birds were sixteen weeks old. 

The results showed that although there was no appre- 
ciable difference in the cost of feeding by the two svstems, and 
in the return over cost of feeding in the case of White Leg- 
horns, there was a decided advantage in favour of ordinary 
raising methods in return over feeding cost in the case of 
Australorps. 

THE PROCEDURE ADOPTED 

The 806 sexed day-old cockerels were randomised into 
two groups (A. and B.), each group consisting of eight lots. 
Thev were then treated as follows: 

Group A.—Ordinary Methods of Re aring 

(1) 400 day-old cockerels (200 Australorps and 200 White 
Leghorns) were apportioned, in lots of fiftv, to eight sections 
of a hot water circulating brooder, four lots of each breed. 

(2) Transferred at 6 weeks old to weaning pens, in lots 
of fiftv less mortalities (four lots of each breed). 

(3) Transferred at 12 weeks old to single colony sheds 
(again in the same lots). 

Group B.—Battery Sustem of Rearing 

(1) 400 day-old cockerels (200 Australorps and 200 White 
Leghorns) were placed, in lots of fifty, in eight sections of 
an electric batterv brooder (four lots of each breed). 

(2) Transferred to unheated cockerel batteries (24 inches 
by 27 inches by 24 inches) at 6 weeks old. The birds were 
divided into equal numbers as nearly as possible, but not 
more than ten were placed in each compartment. By this 
means the separate identity of each lot was maintained. The 
actual number of birds in each compartment varied from 
seven to ten. 

THE METHOD OF FEEDING 

The chickens were fasted for 36 hours after hatching, 

and then throughout the remainder of the experiment were 
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fed on an “all mash” ration consisting of: 


White meal 34 Ib. 
Pollard 20 Ib. 
Bran 15 lb. 
Ground oats 10 Ib. 
Meat meal (48 protein ) 15 Ib. 
Whey powder 5 Ib. 
Salt 1 Ib. 
Total 100 Ib 


Plus Vitamin A and D Oil 


No green feed was given throughout the experiment, but 
a Vitaminised oi] containing both vitamin A and vitamin D 
was added to the mash in the usual proportions. The feed 
was mixed weekly to ensure that the potency of the vitamin 
oil was maintained. 


THE RESULTS OBTAINED 
WEIGHT OF BIRDS 


Group weighings were made at 4, 8 12 and 16 weeks, 
and individual weighings at 6, 12 and 16 weeks. 

The average weights per birds in the different groups at 
four weekly periods are shown in Table I. 


Growth of White Leghorns at 12 weeks of age in Group 


B (battery system) was somewhat greater than that of 
White Leghorns in Group A (ordinary methods), but at 16 
weeks the difference was practically negligible. The Austra- 
lorps showed slightly better growth in Group A 


(ordinary 
methods) right through the experiment. 
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af Weight of Birds 
1.51 1.4 1.49 1.3] 
12 weeks 2.68 2.82 2.92 = 
16 weeks 53 60 4.14 OF 
- 
Pi. 
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RETURN OVER FEED COST 
At 12 and 16 weeks of age an estimate was made of the 
market value of the birds at the rate of 1s. 10d. per Ib. live 
weight, being the price paid under commercial conditions at 
the time for cockerels. The cost of feeding was assessed on 
the basis of £14 per ton. 
The figures for the return over cost of feeding are shown 


in Table 2. 


TABLE II 
of Food Varks alue of Birds and Re furn over Feed 


White Leghorns 


Cost of food per bird 1.5 3.2 7 
Value per bird $11 6 57 > 2 6 7.2 
Return over cost of feed 3 6 2 _ 3 6.6 1 0 


Australorps 


Cost of food per bird 1 4 2 4.3 1 8.0 2 l 
Value per b rd ) 1. 7 7 1.8 
Return over cost of feed 11.2 5 1.9 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 
Food consumption for the different groups at four-weekly 
intervals is shown in Table 3. The weights shown are for 100 


hirds and are based on actual food consumption for each 


yroup. 


TABLE 


Weight Food Consumed per 100 Birds 


Hul 


1,689 


o4 
(wat 
ter \ Group B 
Ordinar Batter 
lt 
j d s. d. s. d. 4 
\ tir » B 
Viett is 
! 16 l 1¢ 
l- 4 week 128 141 113 122 Big 
h- weeks 450 & 
0.12 week 5? 1 
] 16 weeks 76 Soh = 
1-16 weeks 1,o75 1,858 2,030 


food consumption Australorps 


was greater than it eghorns from 9 weeks onwi rds in 


both groups. Over the 16 w period Australorps consumed 


114 Ib. per 100 birds more than White Leghorns in Group A 
(ordinary methods) 7) Ih per 100 birds in Group B 
(battery system). In both breeds food consumption I Group 
B (batterv system) was greater than 1n Group A (ordinary 


methods). 


RELATION OF FOOD CONSI MPTION TO GAIN IN BODY 
WEIGHT 


relationship between food consumption and = galr 


1s show} Tal a 


The e¢reater food umption of White Leghorn 
Group B (battery system) corr sponds with a slightly greater 

weight gain. Body ) gain per pound of food con 
sumption to ; weeks was 0.22 Ib. for Group A (ordinal 
methods) as against 0.19 lb. for Group B (battery system). 

Food consumption for A istralorps Was greater in Group 
B (battery system) and weight gain less than Group A (ordin 
arv methods). Body weight gains per Ib of food consumption 
to 16 weeks was 0.24 Ib. for Group A (ordinary methods) and 


0.19 lb. for Group B (battery system). 
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Comparison of the gain in body weight and amount of 
food consumed, as shown in Table 4, indicates that disposal 
at 12 weeks old is likely to be more profitable than disposal 
at 16 weeks. 

CONDITION OF BIRDS 

During the weighing of the birds at 12 weeks of age 
cases of breast blisters were noted amongst the Australorps 
in Group B (battery system). There was no indication of this 
condition in the White Leghorns in this group at 12 weeks 
of ave, or in either breeds in Group A (ordinary methods). 
However, at 16 weeks of age approximately 35 per cent. of the 
White Leghorns and 84 per cent. of Australorps in Group B 
(battery system) were affected, whilst in Group A (ordinary 
methods) only 4.5 per cent. Australorps and no White Leg- 
horns showed this condition. 

BACK INJURIES 

All the birds, both Australorps and White Leghorns, in 
Group B (battery system) were nervous and took fright at 
the slightest provocation. This resulted in a large proportion 
of Australorps being scratched and torn on the back. This 
condition gradually developed, and was very pronounced be- 
tween 12 and 16 weeks of age. This trouble was not evident 
amongst the White Leghorns, which was probably due to the 
heavier feathering of this breed. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

In this experiment there was very little difference be- 
tween the cost of feeding Australorps and White Leghorns, 
either at 12 or 16 weeks of age, nor was there any appreciable 
difference in the cost of feeding by the two systems of rear- 
ing 

After 12 weeks of age the gain in body weight per |b. 
ef food consumed was greatly reduced in both breeds, and 
this was more evident in Group B (battery system) than In 
Group A (ordinary methods), and in White Leghorns than 
n Australorps in both groups. 

The return over cost of feed was about equal for White 
Leghorns in both svstems at both 12 and 16 weeks, but Austra- 
lorps in Group A (ordinary methods) showed a decided ad- 
vantage over those in Group B at both 12 and 16 weeks. 

The high incidence of breast blisters in Group B (bat- 
tery svstem) compared with Group A (ordinary methods). 
Was probably due mainly to the nervous condition of the 


hirds, which resulted in injury to the breast bone. 
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POULTRY RAISING IN HAWAII 


H Honolulu, T. H 


Hawaii is famous for Waikiki Beach, hula girls, grass 
shacks. and Pearl Harbor of 1941. It’s the land of ukelele and 


More than 2,100 miles of water separate Hawall 


romance. 
from the Pacific coast. Mark Twain, while on a visit here 


remarked, “These Islands are as beautiful as anv gem set 1n 


any ocean.” 
The islands’ poultry industry, however, is not so well 


known as their beauty. Early records indiciate that Captain 
h ¢ 


James Cooke, the English explorer, found poultry at Waimea 


on the Island of Kauai when he landed there in 1778. He bar 
tered with the natives for chickens, pigs, and vegetables in re 


turn for nafls and chisels. This transaction marks the begin 


nine of the poultry industry in Hawaii. 

I came to the Hawanian Islands in 1927. At that time, most 
of the pullets used for egg production were imported from the 
Pacific coast states atl about 4 months of age. Upon arrival, 
they suffered from fowl] pox and infectious cold. Mortality in 
local hatched baby chicks was as high as 50 percent 


Now the picture has changed. New management practices 


adopted by all commer ial producers enable them to product 
and develop pullets that compare favorably with Mainland im 


portation. Only a few producers, who are interested in new 


blood lines, import pull 


t 


EXPANSION IN THE INDUSTRY 


Growing from a small beginning, Hawaii's poultry indus 


try now has 227,900 adult birds and 125,400 birds from 6 


weeks to 4 months ot ave. 
Hawaii's poultrymen are primarily interested in produ 


ing eggs for the Honolulu market. Consumers seem to have 


no preference in egg ¢ olor. One finds white and brown eggs in 
4 the same carton at retail stores. 
Tourists riding mn well] paved roads throughout all] the 


Islands find poultry farms along the main highways and on 


smaller roads leading from the highway. Most of the poultry 


men thev see feeding their flo ks are Japanese. A few are 
Haoles (v hites). 
Japanese-Americans find the poultry industry suited to 


their temperaments and family life. Most poultry farms In 
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1 to 3 acres and are conducted as 4 family 


Hawaii range from 
enterprise. The average family takes care of 750 to 2,500 lay- 


ing hens. A few farms carry from 10,000 to 14,000 layers and 


employ some outside labor. 
small, because land here is limited and 


Hawali's farms are 
expensive. Many poultrymen lease land while others buy out- 
rom $750 to $4,000 


right. On the present market, an acre costs f 
or more, depending on the distance from the Honolulu market 


Land rentals range from $25 to $150 per acre. 
Poultry is produc don all the inhabited Islands, but Hono- 
lulu is the onls large market. Producers on the neighbor Is- 


lands ship their surplus exes and poultry to the Honolulu 


market by plane and steamer. 
One might expect that in Hawaii's semi-tropic climate, all 


the poultry would roost in coconut trees, poinciana trees, and 
hibiscus bushes. Instead the birds are housed in up-to-date 


open alt poultry units. 
Pullets in their first-year production are housed in in- 


dividual laying batteries except those retained tor breeding. 


Most birds are marketed after the first vear of lay. 
Hawaii's poultry producers have found that the individual 


laving battery prevents cannibalism and makes culling auto- 


matic. Mortality 1s lower because diseases are more readily 


recognized and treatment more promptly administered. 


The outdoor laying batteries are constructed so they may 


be placed in a large shed-type building W th open sides. Some 


nave their own roofs and are placed in the open. All brooder 


h ees nre THe) quito proof as fow] attacks baby chicks at 


age. 


REDS AND HAMPS POPULAR 


Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, Leghorns, and cross- 
breds are found on Hawatian poultry farms. In general, Reds 


and New Hampshires are most popular. Most local consumers 


show a decided preference for dark colored birds and will pas 
a premium for Rhode Island Red or New Hampshire meat 
birds 

Many Filipinos keep fighting game cocks in small units 
that are practically dark inside. Filipinos are especially fond 
of Cuban fighting games and in the bac k-vards of certain pro- 


ducers, Japanese Shamo games are also found. 


Cock fighting is against the law in the Territory, and 


local newspapers now and then report police raids on cock 


fights in sugar cane fields. Filipino men greatly outnumber 
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women on Hawaii's plantations. Man) these me ay that 
their fighting cocks boost their morale and give them compan 
z ionship and relaxation after the day's work in the sugar and 


pineapple 


CLIMATE SUITABLE FOR POULTRY 
The climate of the Hawalan Islands is semi-tropic. Tem 
RH devret s,s or fall be low 16 de 


peratures seldom rise above 


grees F. Rainfall in many localities, especially on the wind 


ward side of the Islands, is relatively high. Man) drv sections, 
on the other hand, have less than 15 inches of rain per vear 
+ 


Mt. Waialeale. on the Island of Kaual, Is one of the wettes 


spots in the world. It has more than 500 inches of rain pet 


i 


year. 
Poultry do well where the rainfall ranges from 15 to 100 


inches per year. Egg production is high and the growth of 


bird normal in these “areas hecause it LS possible to maintal 


high feed consumption at all times. Hawaii's climate varies 


little from month to month throughout the year Trees are in 


leaf the vear round. 


FEEDING PRACTICES 
Commercial feed manufacturers have played a major role 
in the development of our local poultry industry. Hawaii ce 


pends on the Mainland for its poultry feeds because land suit 


able for growing grain is scarce and expensive. Ready-mixed 
poultry feeds are imported in large quantities. Imported in 
vredients are also mixed by local feed manufacturers. 
Research in poultry nutrition conducted by ‘comme reial 
enterprises and the Hawaii Experiment Station at the Univer 
sitv of Hawaii. College of Agriculture, has contributed much 
toward more rapid growth in young stock and lower mortality 


in both young and adult stock, increased egg production and 


higher hatchability. 
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Shipping strikes have a disastrous effect on the poultry 
industry. As this article is being written, a shipping strike 
has depleted feed stocks so seriously that many poultrymen are 
killing hundreds of growing and laving birds. Such a condi- 
tion involves great risks to Hawaii's poultry industry. 

The Territory of Hawaii does not participate in the Na- 
tional Poultry Improvement Plan because the Territory was 
not included in the act that set up the plan on the Mainland. 
Consequently, Hawai poultrymen lack incentive to go ahead 
on a large-scale breeding program. There are few hatcheries 
with a capacity of 65,000 eggs. Many of the chicks brooded 
in Hawaii come from hatching eggs and baby chicks imported 
from the Mainland. 

Although poultry producers in the Territory have not 
participated in the National Poultry Improvement Plan, the 
Extension Service of the University of Hawaii, College of 
Agriculture, has carried out a local pullorum disease program 
over the past few years. This program has resulted in lower- 
ine the death rate from pullorum disease to a fraction of 1 
percent on those farms parti ipating in the local plan. 

Chicks are placed in open-air growing units immediately 
after they are vaccinated against fowl pox. This is usually 
done when thev are 4-8 weeks old, although on some farms It 
is necessary to vaccinate day-old chicks. On commercial farms, 
all chicks are raised in confinement. Only a few backvard flocks 


are found on the ground. 


DISEASE CONTROI 

In Hawaii's sub-tropical climate where the temperature 
remains fairly constant throughout the year and the humid- 
itv is relatively high, poultry parasites multiply rapidly. Be- 
cause of this situation, all chicks and adult stock are raised 
on wire floors. Sulfa drugs are used extensively in the control 
of eoecidiosis and coryza. Pullorum testing is practiced by all 
brite rested In a breeding program, 


As stated earner, Chicks are vaccinated at an early stage 
» control fow! pox, and measures are taken to control New- 


custie disease Which was discovered in the Territory about 


ay CoUSE hy rds are raise al In close continement, it is neces- 
sarv to be on the alert tor cannibalism. This vice has been 
controlled by henaking and the use of individual batter 

Honolulu. the only large city in the Territory of Hawaii, 


serves as the market for the Island of Oahu and the neighbor 
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Islands. The Board of Agriculture and Forestry 
market regulations for eggs comparable to the regulations In 
effect on the Mainland. Eggs are graded act ording to size and 
quality and are pa kaged in either one-dozen cartons or 30 
dozen egg Cases. 

Most of the poultry meat finds its way to the Honolulu 
market and is sold as New York dressed. However, the pra 


tice of eviscerating birds prior to marketing is growing Many 


poultry producers are a packaging all poultry in transpat 


ent market bags. This new practice W1 no doubt, be wel 


act epted by consumers 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
The College of Agriculture at the University has thre 
departments ... research, extension, and classroom instruc 
tion. The Experiment Station carries on research in poultry 
nutrition. breeding, and management. The Extension Service 
disseminates this information to poultry producers in the 
field. The instructional staff presents courses in elementar) 


poultry production, advanced poultry production, and re 


search, Sixty-three students were enrolled in the freshmen 
course this past vear. indicating considerable student interest 


in poultry husbandry. 


Turkey, duck, and squab production is of relatively minor | 


importance in Hawaii. (Pacific Poultryman, Redlands, Cali 


fornia. November, 1949.) 


RESEARCH RESULTS BENEFIT POULTRYMEN 


Herew! 


demonstration prove enrred on. he pnoultrv department 


Pennsvlival a State 


Records 0 iriny 10) pouitrs 


on 12 farms taken Db! Prof. G. O Bre ler showed that remo' 

ing partitions trom large houses in prontable redus 

tions in time spent in feeding and egg gathering on all farn 


vhere the change was made. Careful feeder arrangement wa 


+ 


found to be very important in saving steps in doing chore 


Feeding mash with a mecnanica feede) eliminated i] 


labor in doing this job except that associated with fillit 


hopper. 
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Feed boxes located on the floor under chutes required less 


time and less walking for filling than conventional hoppers. 
The installation of a feed track in a house 110 feet long was 
not profitable on the basis of time saved, As a means of 


making the work easier however, it Was particularly advan- 


tayeous. 
Installation of automatic water fountains in pens for- 


merly serviced manually resulted in more reduction in time 
and distance traveled than any other change on any of the 
farms. Grouping nests near the entrance of doors of pens 
saved considerable time and travel. Little time was required to 
make such changes, and they were paid for in a relativels 


short time by the labor saved. 
Nesting rooms were not as satisfactory as nests grouped 
on open Walls at the ends of pens because the hens did not 


utilize them. Brown eggs required substantially less time 


than white eggs for cleaning, grading, and packing for mar- 


ket. 


None of the labor-say ing methods affected egg production 


or livability of layers adversely. 


TIMES OF HATCH AND MATURITY 
AFFECT TURKEY MARKET QUALITY 


Turkevs consume maximum amounts of feed just prior 


to marketing. Keeping turkeys beyond the age of maximum 


finish reduces profits to growers. Feathering conditions, al- 


wavs a standard used for determining market quality, was 
found by Prof. P. H. Marvolf to he related to time of hatch 


and season of year when the birds matured. 


Beginning March 8, groups of approximately 300 White 
Holland turkey poults were hatched at 8-week intervals 
throughout the vear. All were reared in confinement and fed 
according to the 1948 Penn State Routine Brooding Manage- 


ment schedule for turkeys. 


Feed consumption and body weights were recorded at 8, 


16. 24, 26, 25, 30, and 32 wv eeks of age. At 16 weeks the poults 


were sexed, after which the males and females were housed 


and fed separately. Approximately 20 per cent of the males 


and females were killed, dressed, and drawn at biweekly in- 


tervals beginning when the turkevs were 24 weeks of age. 


The feathering of the males and females was observed 


at slaughtering and the numbers of immature main tail and 


tligrht feathers were ‘ecorded. Live, New York dressed, and 


drawn welghts were tuken All birds were graded according 


to official U. S. grades and standards tor dressed turkeys. 
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Females had adequate market finish at 28 weeks and the 
males at 32 weeks of age when reared under all conditions of 
this experiment. Feathering condition was much better on 
female turkeys from the June-hat hed birds at 28 weeks than 
from turkeys of the same sex hatched in March, May, and 
June. 

No turkeys from the March, May, and June hatches 
showed evidence of reproductive deve lopment at 32 weeks of 
age. Some of the birds from the August hatch showed evidence 
of reproductive development in March when the birds were 
killed and dressed at 28 weeks of age Development of sexual 
maturity before the hens are 28 weeks old or the toms 32 


weeks of age may adversely affect market quality of turkeys 


VITAMIN A FROM FISH OI! MUCH 
NEEDED BY YOUNG TURKI Y POULTS 

Inclusion of vitamin A from fish oil in turkey starting 
feeds at the rate of about 1000 U.S.P. units per pound (in ad 
dition to the carotene normally present) would give added 
protection from vitamin \ deficiency during the nutritionalls 
critical early weeks of life, Dr. R. V. Boucher and Prof. E. W 
Callenbach have shown. 

When fed to turkey poults in repeated trials on the basis 
of equal U.S.P. unitage, crystalline beta-carotene Was les 
effective than vitamin A both in promoting growth and in 
storage of vitamin A in the liver. Crystalline vitamin A 
acetate and Black Cod liver oil were used as sources of vita 
min A. 

From 5 to 20 weeks of age, at I vels of intake above 
maintenance requirements, vitamin A acetate resulted in 
about 20 times higher liver storage than was secured with 
beta-carotene. Supplementation with Black Cod liver oil r 
sulted in storage at intermediate | vels. Blood plasma level 
of vitamin A were consistentl) higher in poults that received 
vitamin A acetate than in those that received beta-carotene 

The vitamin A potency of the diet influenced the vitami 
A content of both the liver and blood plasma. A relationship 
Was found to exist hetween the vitamin A content of the live. 
and that of the blood plasma. Even after four weeks on a 
vitamin A-free diet the vitamin A in the blood plasma wa 
still influenced by the store that remained in the liver. In 
efficient utilization of carotene Was indicated by the increased 
proportion of carotene excreted in the feces as the caroten: 


intake increased M. A. Jull. 
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THE NEW QUALITY BRAND FOR EGGS IN GERMANY 


FANGAUF 


Kiel Sfeenbekh, Crermany 


The sorting of eggs into commercial classes and stamp- 
ing them with a quality mark is not of such primary impor- 
tance in Germany as in countries in which the surplus eggs 
are shipped to foreign markets. However, even in Germany 
a quality mark was necessary in order for the domestic pro- 
duct to meet the quality of imported goods and by means of 
the quality stamp to promote the consumption of domestic 
egys. Up to the year 1954, obtaining permission to mark 
eyys Was optional so that the consumer, when buying eggs, 
was able to choose marked or unmarked domestic eggs as well 
as foreign egys. 

In 1934 it was ordered that, except for the eggs which 
are delivered directly from the producer to the consumer, all 
eyys which are brought into the trade must be marked. This 
marking followed on the basis of sorting. 


1. According to 2 quality classes 

a) Strictly fresh (air cell height not over 5 mm.) 
b) Fresh evgs (air cell height from 5-10 mm.) 

By five weight classes 


te 


“S"-65 grams and over 

“A”"60-65 grams—ave. weight 62-63 grams 
“B’—53-60 grams—ave. weight 57-58 grams 
50-53 grams—ave. weight 52-53 grams 


“D"— 15-50 grams—ave. weight 47-48 grams 


In addition to the mark for these “fresh eggs’ which 
corresponds to the quality requirement of commercial classes, 
there were the following 3 marks: 
“Sorted” (for all underweight eggs and eggs that still 
could be used for human consumption) 
“K” (for cold storage eggs) 


“Preserved” (for water glass eggs) 


During the war, the egg marking had to be discontinued 
because the regular delivery of the eggs by the producer was 
not possible because of the lack of fuel and vehicles. In the 
vear 1948. a new marking regulation was issued and again 
with the provision that all eggs which go into the trade are 
to be marked, however, with the difference in regard to sort- 
ing that a simplification was introduced so that there is only 
one quality class, namely “fresh eggs‘ (air cell not over 10 


+ 


while the five weight 


classes were taken = over 


from the old order. 


A vely exchange oft 


opinion is under wavy in re- 


yard to this form of stand 


ardization. The producers 


desire, without exception, 


the permission for a pro- 


ducer’s mark (name otf 


farm) in addition to the commercial class mark and a great 
manv of them desire the return to a voluntary form of mark 


ing. because they discover in an overall marking, a dangerous 


monopoly of the egy dealers. Also, the consumers speak 


against the entire marking order because the price rise which 


is linked with it extends in the same way to all eggs. Pro 


ducers and consumers as well as dealers advocate the intro 


duction of only three weight classes in order to obtain a 


simplification. 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE APPEARS IN BELGIUM 


Newcastle disease in Belgium appeared during January 


on a poultry farm in East Flanders and is spreading seriousls 


through much of the country. It is believed in the majority) 


of cases that the germs of the disease are carried to poultrs 


farms principally by crows, magpies, woodpigeons and also, 


by infected products and baskets brought to these farms. 


There is almost total mortality. 


Poultry farmers have been told to refrain from = pur 


chasing poultry and eggs for hatching of unknown origin, as 


well as feed in sacks which may have been contaminated. As 


soon as the first symptoms of the disease appear, the farmet 


or owner of poultry is compelled to slaughter one of the in 


fected birds and to send it at once in a water-proof wrapping 


to a laboratory for diagnosis. Rather complete controls have 


heen set up to prevent the spread of the disease once it has 


been recognized. Provisions also have been made for vaccina 


tions with living virus provided by the Government. (Foreign 
Crops and Markets, U.S.D.A. 
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WORLD EGG PRODUCTION IN 1949; CURRENT 
CHICKEN NUMBERS 


J. A. BECKER, F. E. DAVIS, C. C. WILSON and S. MEHR 
Othee of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D.C., UVS.A. 


Egy production during 1949 increased about 4 percent 
over the previous year in the major producing countries of 
the world. Continued favorable egg prices throughout most of 
1949, and more abundant feed supplies at declining prices in 
almost every country have encouraged poultrymen to keep 
more birds and increase the rate-of-lay in their flocks. World 


egy production, now about one-fifth above prewar, has recov- 


ered to the extent that most rationing has been discontinued 


Some governments find it necessary to encourage output of 


quality products and provide assurance of favorable prices 


to producers who are experiencing keener competition in dom- 


estic and export markets. Large feed-importing countries con- 


tinue to control production and promote small farm flocks to 


wring about utilization of home-grown grains and farm wastes. 


Chicken numbers increased substantially in response to 
high prices during the 1949 hatch. The continued efforts of 


poultrymen and their respective governments to improve the 


jualitvy of laying stock will be even more important in the 


immediate future as margins between costs and sales prices 


are narrowing. The presence of Newcastle disease has become 


more widely recognized and immediate attention is being given 


to this hazard to poultry flocks in a number of countries. 


The largest increases in both chicken numbers and egy 


production were in European countries, a few of which have 


fully recovered from war-time deficits. Egg production in 


France, Sweden, Switzerland and Spain was above prewar 
and in the United Kingdom, Ireland, Denmark and several 
other Western European countries approached 1934-38 levels. 
Countries which have encouraged the keeping of smal! farm 
flocks venerally have made the greatest gains in chicken num- 
hers. but their vields, though improving, have not made a com- 
parable recovery since these have been the less well managed 
flocks. The Balkan countries, which have just begun signifi- 


cant recovery, have reported less pronounced restoration and 


are still concerned with obtaining sufficient egg supplies for 


their domestic markets. Practically every country exporting 


eggs prior to the last war is again active and of paramount 
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importance are Denmark, the Netherlands, Hungary, Bel- 
vgium. Poland and Sweden. None of the European countries, 
however, has attained prewar export levels. 

Canada was the only important country reporting, a signi- 
ficant decline in eggs produc ed during 1949. The smaller hatch 
of 1948 limited the number of layers during 1949 although 
high prices during most of the vear promoted a record rate- 
of-lav. However, the United Kingdom’s contract Was not re- 
newed for 1950 and prices dropped drastically during the last 
months of 1949. The recent announcement of a price support 
program by the Canadian Government has steadied the mar- 
ket. but at a level somewhat lower than during the term of 
the United Kingdom contract. The Canadian egg output Is ex- 
pected to decline further in 1950 and production of poultry 
meat will probably continue more important. 

Egg production in the United States during 1949 
creased 2 percent over 1948, due largely to a record yield of 
165 eggs per hen, since the average number of layers Was 
about the same. Favorable price-cost relations during the 


first of the vear encouraged a large hatch, which resulted in a 


7 percent increase In chicken numbers on farms as of January 
1. 1950 over a year earlier. Egg prices fell sharply in Novem 
her and December and the Government support price for 1950 
was announced at 37 cents (8 cents below 1949). Culling has 
not been excessive and prod iction in 1950 continues high. 

In 1949, Jrish egg production was 20 percent above the 
previous year due largely to greater poultry numbers which 
are now above prewar. This Increase made possible exports 
twice as large as those of 1948, all of which went to the 
United Kingdom. Egy prices to Irish producers have tended 
downward slightly during the. vear, but are not expected to 
depress Output. 

The Netherlands’ egg production nereased about 27 per 
cent during 1949. The Government which hopes to export 
larger quantities of eggs to the United Kingdom and Western 
Germany in 1950 has announced that 1 will allow an Increase 
of one-third in the size of hatch this vear over 1949. High 
cost of imported feed is becoming more important to Dutch 


youltrvmen as prices for eggs declined slightly during the 


year. 


Egg production and chicken numbers in Denmark con 


tinue to increase substantially as the Danish export markets 
remain receptive to high quality eggs. Exports which are di- 


rected mainly to the United Kingdom and Western Germany 
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were twice as large in 1949 as in 1948, but were only about 
three-fourths of prewar. The large imports of grain neces- 
sary to the poultry industry are a major problem and cut- 
backs in imports may be reflected in the poultry industry this 
vear. 

Agricultural authorities in Switzerland were somewhat 
successful in the first year of their attempt to level out the 
seasonal production through seasonally regulated prices. The 
hatching period, which was permitted to run until June 15 
last vear. will be closed on May 31 in 1950 in an attempt 
to restrict the number of eggs hatched. The Swiss also are 
confronted with limited indigenous feed supplies and the 
necessity of importing feed from hard currency countries. 
Domestically produced eggs are meeting increasing compe- 
tition from eggs imported from countries with devalued cur- 
rencies. 

Poultrymen in both Sweden and Finland are now direct- 
ing more effort towards finding export markets, inasmuch 
as production is more than ample for their current high 
domestic consumption. Egg prices during 1949 in these two 
countries were down from 1948 and are expected to continue 
this trend. but each has a much improved feed supply which 
mav somewhat offset lower prices. 

Greatly increased supplies of eggs were available to con- 
sumers in the United Kingdom during 1949 with production 
and imports respectively 16 and 36 percent above 1948. Even 
thouvh there has been a 50 percent reduction in feed sub- 
sidies, further improvement in production is expected in 1950 
because the British Government still guarantees high egg 
prices to farmers and increased feed supplies have been made 
available. 

Evy production in Spain is reported above 1948 mainly 
because the incidence of Neweastle disease is thought to be 
less severe in 1949. 

More chickens and ample feed made Belgium a net ex- 
porter in 1949 after being a net importer of 122 million eggs 
in 1948. Belgium exports went to Western Germany, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. Argentina, normally an exporter of eggs 
and poultry, made only minor shipments ot eggs late in the 
vear. Production of eggs and poultry during 1949 was about 
the same as 1948, but increased domestic consumption util- 
ized most of the output. A light corn crop and high feed prices 
in the region of Argentina in which poultry is important is 
expected to curtail any increase in poultry during 1950. 
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2 No umbe juced n specified intries, ave Ta 1934-38, annu } 1046-40 
North America 
Canada 2,098 $484 1,274 626 
Z Panama 
I’nited States {OX 55.252 5,158 56.382 
Dominican Republi 60 
2 
Ew ‘ 
Albania 14 
Belgium 169 1.100 L280 1.440 
Bulgaria HSL 
Czechoslova i 1,958 1,110 a 
Denmarh 1,979 gage 1,392 1,87 | 
: Finland 517 117 
France 6200 6.500 6,100 | 
Germany (Tri-zone) TOO 2 150 1.97 9 250 ROU) ] 
Hungary 1,050 650 750 
Ireland 1.08¢ 733 R44 1014 
Italy » 600 3,600 1500 1.450 
Luxembourg 1) 10 a 
Netherlands 1,978 1s! 1,052 1,159 
Norway LD 108 963 
Portugal 250 
R imania 1 bl 1) 
Spair 1,700 1992 1,860 
900 1149 1,217 1,385 = 1,55 
Switzerland 91 142 520 
United Kingdom—Farm 2,418 2,600 3,000 
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Austria discontinued price control and rationing of egys 
early in 1949. The easing of controls somewhat stabilized the 
market at profitable prices to poultrymen. 

Recovery in Greece has been delaved because of disease, 
feed scarcity and continued guerilla attacks. However, egg 
prices remain strong and considerable effort is being made 
to supply the local market. 

Poultry numbers in Jndia have dropped drastically since 
the previous report in 1946. The decrease 1s explained by Gov 
ernment officials as due to the movement of Moslem poultry 
keepers from India to Pakistan. 

Australian poultrymen, who currently have a contract with 
the United Kingdom for their exportable surplus of eggs, had 
considerable difficulties during 1949 because of high cost feeds, 
short supply of by-product feeds and restricted transporta- 
tion during the hatching season because of the extended 
Australian rail strike. A smaller hatch, decreased production 
and reduced exports are expected in 1950. Currently poultry 
meat prices are more favorable than prices paid for eggs. 

The New Zealand poultry industry has continued to ex- 
pand under controlled prices and improved feed supplies. 

Record egg production has been reported in the Union 
of South Africa as prices held firm throughout most of the 
vear. Poultrvmen of that countr) had considerable misfor- 
tune in the latter part of the year with an outbreak of New- 
castle disease and trouble with poor kee ping quality of their 
exp rted eygs. Effort is being made to control these handi- 
caps. 

Production statistics concerning the Chinese egg and 
poultry industry are not available. but reports indicate that 
exports of egg products from Central China increased several! 
fold in the latter part of 1949 as compared with a year earlier 


1950 as the cessation of 


This trend Is expected to continue ints 
fighting in that area has permitted the establishment of inland 
transportation and the construction of processing plants. 
(Foreign Agricultural Circula: FPE 2-50, March 20, 1950.) 
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SCIENCE AND THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


GREENWOOD 
/ Re fre ly eultural R earch ¢ 
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One of the objects for which our Association exists Is U 
encourage the dissemination of know ledge so that the industr’ 
may be given the opportunity to develop on the soundest po 

ible lin it is laid down that this desirable state of affairs 
is to be attained by the employment of various agencies and 
activities among which are to be encouraged as sources ol 
new knowledge— practical experimentation and scientific re 
h. 

Those responsible for the Constitution of the Association 
have seen fit in their wisdom to differentiate between ex- 


perimentation and research. Is there really any fundamental 


difference between these two suggested methods of obtaining 


knowledge? 
Let us start at the beginning and ask the question “What 


is the purpose of knowledve, and how is it to be obtained and 


utilized?” The purpose and usefulness of knowledge is to be 


able to predict with accuracy the consequence of any particu- 
lar sequence of events 

There may be amongst us individuals with a rare and 
miraculous gift outside human comprehension whereby every- 
thine thev do with poultry turns out just as desired and thes 
have no problems that they cannot cope w ith. The vast major 
ity of us in the industry, however, realize that we are faced 
persistently in our own flocks with difficulties of immediate 
eoneern to us. We are also aware of wider problems affecting 
the efficiency of the poultry population of the country as 
of which present knowledge is inade 


gained in two distinct ways: in the 


first place from direct observation of natural phenomena, and 
thie second fron ned xperimentation. realize the 
4 tating x all ovonth 
(dill es Involved in atine definitions to cover ali eventu 

aiitie but Tam attempting to obtain a rei sonable perspective 


of the scope of knowledge that may be of help to us in th 
poultry industry. For this purpose I would include the accumu- 


ions of breeders under the first 
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_ The purpose of planned experimentation is to alter the 
existing structure of the industry or some part of it by in- 


creasing the efficiency of its component parts in a desired 
direction. It is this definition which leads to the possible dis- 
tinction that may be drawn between practical experimentation 
and scientific research. 

To my mind scientific research implies an orderly con- 
tinuing sequence of experimentation, the data from which 
are to be interpreted in terms of basic principles of general! 
application. Practical experimentation, on the other hand, may 
employ the same technical procedures, but its purpose is to 
obtain factual information as an end in itself. The knowledge 
so gained is normally applied for the solution of one particu- 
lar point whether or not it is part of a much wider genera! 
problem. Scientific research as I have defined it, is primarily 
concerned with the interpretation of fact in terms of accept- 
able theory or biological laws and may be said to have an 
appreciation of both effect and cause, while with practical! 
experimentation the interest is always in effect. 

Perhaps I could make my point clearer by giving some 
examples. Suppose, for instance, it is important for the poul- 
try keeper to know what is the best percentage of a particu- 
lar ingredient of the diet to give maximum egg production. 
Groups of birds are put on test using for each group diets con- 
taining variable amounts of the substance whose effect is to be 
analyzed. Statistical techniques may be used in designing the 
experiment to ensure that the data obtained are adequate for 
the purpose. The number of eggs laid by each group indicates 
that one particular percentage gives the best results. This then 
is incorporated directly into practice. This is what I call prac- 
tical experimentation. It only becomes scientific research, in 
the sense that I have defined it, when the investigator asks 
himself, “Why should this particular amount of the ingredient 
vive the best results?” 

To give another example, this time from breeding science; 
you must all be aware of the use that is being made in the 
States of crossing inbred lines of chickens for commercial egg 
producing stock. We have had some experience of this and 
some of our results with Brown Leghorns are given under 
the heading PRODUCTION in Table II. The figures look strik- 
ing enough to press for a general application of this procedure 
to practice, but there are still some questions to be answered. 
What is the nature of hybrid vigour? Why is it only certain 
inbred lines nick to give favorable results? The answer is to 
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be sought from scientific research; practical experimentation 
has only indicated the continued existence of problems to be 


solved. 
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It is this difference in conception of the role played by 
these two methods of approach to problems that confuse the 
practical man when he attempts to assess the relative values 
of research and experimentation. With prac tical experimenta- 


tion he finds no difficulty because the problem tackled, gener- 
im- 


deals with something of 
of his business and he can 


lly unrelated to wider issue 


mediate interest in the practice 
appreciate the value of a solution of it to him. 
There should be no real difficulty in the way of practic al 
resea re hasa valuable aid to progress 


to pros ide 


man accepting scientific 
once he understands that its ultimate purpose is 


him with accurate knowledge for the general improvement of 


practice. 
Since this might be construed as a plea to give the s« ien- 

tist » free hand in his investigations without contact with the 
try which his researches are ultimatels designed to bene- 


indus 


< 


fit. it might be as well at this point to indicate the necess 
and protitable relationships 


for the establishment of good 
hetween science and practice. 
t least major interests in common—the) work 


Both have a 
ltrv. and their ultimate objectives however differently 


expressed are directed towards the Same end, ViZ. for the 


tterment of themselves and the industry. 


iitimate be 
The scientist who comes to work in the poultry field yen- 
erally has little bac kvround of practice to help him decide 
how | energ. might most profitably be directed. He could 
of course, devote a considerable amount of time to acquiring 
. knowledge of the industry through contact with individuals 
or groups Within it. On the other hand, an organized indust) 
nt e expected to ide from accum ilated experience a 
erie f problen loomed to be of general importance and 
ent requiring sé ion. Finallv. he could, by observation 
mint iy flock nder Mis control, gain his own back 
ound experience from which to develop a research pro 
eramme 
In t! scence irectly emploved in poultry 
t tio these methods of obtaining background i 
nation ha lowed at one time or another. We have 
een primal nterested in the physiology and genetics of 
reproduction « and breeding—not perhaps the happiest 
choice wefore the advent of the sciences, (and 
new) these are two fields where every man thinks he can 
vive an nswer to most If not all of the questions, and the an- 
»variabl his is one reason why we at Edinburgh 
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} ve been conct rned 1} ra ry id?! «i = 
A first hand. 
In the absence of any real Tacl ities Tor poultry 
a4 
tions we had started Kee} ir birds, rougnt in as required 
on tree Howe ver sound such a metnod mignt 
ay 
+} +t had dieadvantagces that decided us to keep bird 
Inder conditions much More Ssultable To experimental WOrk 
So, when reasonabie tacilities ere made available in 1929 
thev were provided whic the birds, kep 
inder intensive conaltiol were eas avatiable Tor critica 
obpservatio!l Because we Nad been roubled greativy by dis 
: ease and extreme variation in quality Of sto k, the attempt was ' 
+ made to build up our own experimental Moe k from a relativel a 
small number of neaitl birds and not to contaminate them 
the future bv tne Int! mMiuction oT tresn 
ay We also decided to record oul observational experiences 4 ‘ 
carerTully as possibile How tar has this experience been a guide 
3 tous in gaining an appreciation of the major prodtems racin 
: he industrv? Let us see. i 
: In the first Table | have set out certain observation; ei 
i 
5 facts that are of concern reeders, Natcnerymen, and con 
merelal eve produce are not imits of our eX 
j yeriel With the but merel\ ome of the more 
tant findings which serve to indicate broad it lds in which re i 
arch might be emploved prohtab They are, I feel, a fairl 
close representation of what the present state of our Indust 
1 
hould be with reasonable management and husbandry. (T] 
natio ner bird nel earoarit were based 
i ( Midd OF \ al Q1icatlon oO 
rari’ pyrene tice) (oti i nave ¢ muct roars i 
i curate picture of the state of the industry 1f such ove) 
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re nrovement that mignt be made. Lu is compare Table I and 
es) rable TI. In this second Table, I have selected certain data 
from the over-ali picture, not relate to individuals ht 
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to groups of birds and are merely intended to indicate a high 
upper range of performance in qualities that are economically 
important. 

We are not yet into the research field so that I can empha- 
size ayain the dangers of experience tending to derive uni- 
versal application from insufficient knowledge, or personal 
bias, 

One might be tempted, disregarding the purposes for 
which the flock had been built up, to suggest that selected data 
show quite clearly that the poultry industry should adopt the 
intensive system of husbandry; or that all flocks should be 
closed ones with no importations of outside blood; or that in- 
breeding leads to the conservation of desirable qualities; and 
so on, and so on, 

In point of fact these data, and others like them are of 
value in so far as they form the basis of experiment. The Edin- 
burgh flock has been designed as an experiment, one cer- 
tainly that has provided us with experience, but its initial 
purpose Was to provide true breeding lines for certain select- 
ed qualities that individually played an important part in the 
economic value of the fowl. Simply stated we have attempted 
to make pure lines for the investigation of the mode of in- 
heritance of body size, egg weight and such factors as rate 
and persistency in egg production, Whatever experimental 
procedures we adopted that differed from normal practice, 
we were not so sanguine as to suggest that we could solve 
yreat problems in a relatively short time that still remained 
after decades or centuries of selective breeding. We might, by 
sheer chance have hit on something that would revolutionize 
practice, but we haven't. The idea | want to bring out here is 
that the solution of breeding problems involves a long term 
approach requiring, as I shall hope to show later, not only 
facilities better than we have ever had in this country, but 
a relatively tremendous increase in scientific personnel. 

The wenetical experimentation involving investigations 
of production problems was one of twe projected lines of at- 
tack, the other main interest was a physiological approach. 
We knew that the breeding side of our studies would involve 
many Veurs of preparation before we were in a position to 
produce results but coincident work on the various complex 
reactions that take place within the body of the hen to pro- 
duce the tinal product—the eyg—-might not only satisfy a 
natural scientific curiosity but also provide a different solu- 
tion to a common proble m. If genetics was a new science offer- 
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24.8 Hatched 
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t September, 
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ing scope to investigate scientifically the breeders’ problems 
so also could the not mu h older science of endocrinology. It 
was all the more hopeful when it was shown that the sex-gland 
of the newly hatched female chick contained abundant pote 


lor an a day over a period ot 


tial evys; enough to provide I 
many vears. To my knowledge no one has succeeded 
taining more than 1515 eggs [rom a hen during her li 
Vi hi n is many less than might be exper ted. 
Up to this point | have referred to Experience and E£ 
mentation with the Edinburgh flock and should like to 
question as to Whether our incursions inte the endo 
field have created a divergence In the mind of the 
between what Is us il and understandable on the 
and on the other what is apparently remote and be 
rience. Thev should not, of course, because the 
breeder was a practicing endocrinologist long before the se 
ence Was veloped He knew bs the growth and reddening ot 
the comb when a pullet was coming into production; by hand 
» could tel] from the pel ic Hones whether she WHs 
It remained for science to give an explanation of 
how and why these phenomena appeared. Endocrinology has 
made rapid strides in recent years and it is only necessary to 


give some of the results ver} yenerally to stress its ultimate 


importance in breeding practice. In so far as the development 


and ripening of the sex organs is concerned this is controlled 
by the pituitary gland at the base of the brain. Studies on 


migration of birds linked up the effect of increasing light 
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‘ty of the pituitary gland and the coincident stimu 


| the sexX Orpvans. Many of us use tne results ot these 


s«jentific studies to increase winter egy production by artincial 


lighting of the poultry houses. The pituitary gland has many 


functions that nave not, as vet. been completeiv Investigated, 


Some vears ago we were able to produc all the symptoms of 


hroodiness in voung Leghorns long before the age of sexual! 


maturity by injections of a preparation of this gland. I do no 


want to become too deeply involved in matters that might de- 


tract vour attention from the general purpose of this address, 


but think for a moment on the implications that might be 


ed from this relationship between pituitary and sex or- 


vans. It suggests that it has a very important bearing on 


everything in the production field that you, as breeders, have 


done. Since the gland does not exert ans influence during the 


moult it obviously functions periodically so that by your meth 


ods of selection for high egg yield you have pushed the time 


at which the pituitary vland becomes inactive further and 


further backward towards the end of the vear—in some 1n 


dividuals it is possible to establish a condition in Which the 


periodicity may completely disappear and continuous egg lay- 


inv ensue without obvious break for about two years. This 


would not have been possible unless partic ular cvcles ot pitul- 


tarv activity showe d evidence of inheritance. This is brought 


recorded inh Table 


out the observations 


the differences that exist in the 


eneral population and these figures perhaps give a useful 


example of how this technique can be employed not only by 


the scientist as a starting point to investigate problems of in- 


heritance, but also to provide the breeder with information 


on which to base a rational programme of selection until pro 


ided with more exact knowledge from research. 


| have mentioned so far the importance of the pituitary 


vland in its relation to the functioning of the sex organs, but 


the ovary itself has important secondary functions apart from 


producing the egg tt is, with the thyroid gland, responsible 
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ing work of Crew indicated the possibility of sex reversal in 
the fowl and important investigations are still in progress, 
particularly in France. 

You may think that from all this research both in the 
physiological and genetical field that results applicable to 
practice should be turned out with regularity. That this is not 
so depends on many things. In the first place the general 
problems are too complex to be resolved until all the jig-saw 
pieces of knowledge are fitted into a composite picture. In 
the second place, it is now abundantly clear that it requires 
more than one or two sciences to provide the Jig-saw pieces to 
he fitted together. 

Let us again refer to personal experience. When the ex- 
perimentation was started at Edinburgh it was assumed that, 
providing the husbandry and nutrition were standardized as 
far as we were able, it should have been possible by the selec- 
tive breeding technique adopted to reduce variability to a 
very large extent in the qualities specifically bred for. 

That we were not able to do this suggests two things; 
either the qualities economically important are not inherited 
on a simple Mendelian basis, or the environment does not 
affect ail birds equally whatever their genetic constitution. The 
first alternative might have been considered surprising fol- 
lowing the brilliant pioneering work in genetics of the Cam- 
bridge school where the inheritance of certain morphological 
structures, complex in themselves, were found to depend on 
simple genetic situations. 

With regard to the second there is still some confusion as 
to the meaning to be attached to environment. In the sense | 
use the term it means collectively every extraneous and in- 
trinsic factor apart from the genes directly responsible that 
could conceivably affect the expression of inherent qualities 
of the gndividual. It does not imply merely such difference as 
between intensive and free range system, or between pellet 
feeding and mash feeding, or any of the other major differ- 
ences incorporated in modern practice. 

You will have gathered from Professor Lerner’s talks 
to vou that a modern approach to breeding problems is through 
the statistical evaluation of the role plaved by heredity and 
environment respectively in determining the expression of a 
particular quality. He showed you how it was possible to pre- 
dict progressive gains in production by this type of research 
which is based on a fundamental premise that the characters 
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of economic importance are controlled by many genes rather 
than simple situations. 

Whatever the ultimate solution of our breeding prob- 
lems it must not be forgotten that the initial stimulus for im- 
provement programs that have been shown to be relativels 
successful at least, was based on the assumption that certain 
qualities, if selected for, could be incorporated rapidly into 
1e stock. Hays has produced evidence in favor of the view 
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that many qualities are comparatively simply inherited. 

The population geneticist opens up a new \V ista of research 
leading to the ultimate improvement of practice by use of 


measurements of variability, but there still remains to some 
of us the absorbing problem as to whether its very nature can 
be elucidated. 

We have realised that no one s ience can hope to solve 
those problems working independently. Genetics may be de 
fined as the study of variation, but to understand its nature 
we must have physiologists who can pro\ ide us with knowledge 
of the normal functioning of the body of the fowl; as well as 
general physiologists we must utilise those from the special 
branches of nutrition and endocrinology. We need pathologists, 
animal behaviourists, chemists, physicists. We have come to 
know that even though we have a material, and the back- 
ground of experience, the major problems of the industry 
will only vield to a concerted atta k by all the sciences involv- 
ing the fowl as a living organism. The establishment of the 
Poultry Research Centre at Edinburgh by the Agricultural 
Research Council has made this possible. 

There is still one important question to be discussed and 
that is the effective relationship to be developed between the 
scientist and the industry he serves. Excluding any reference 
to myself, you have been fortunate in the past in that poultry 
wientists, so few though they: have Seen in relation fo the im 
portance of the industry to our general agriculture, have not 
hesitated to come to vou and trv to give you an appre lation 
of their endeavours. What vou must realise, painful thought 
though it may sometimes be, is that the value of the scientist’s 
work depends not so much on whether he can make it in- 
telligible to the layman, but as to ™ hether his researches are 
acceptable to his fellow workers as contributing to nat iral 
knowledge. 

It is the scientist’s primary function to provide knowledge 
hut he cannot always be expected to disseminate it in a form 
palatable to the layman's taste. In practically every other field 
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of activity, except agriculture, he is not normally expected to 
have that peculiar inventive mind that foresees at once how 
it should be applied in practice. Perhaps that is why agricul- 
tural science has not made the progress that might have been 
expected of it. There have been too few of us in the field in 
the past and that has meant that activities of the scientist 
have been diffused. Contrary to experience in other activities 
where scence Is emploved, he normally only can devote some 
proportion of his time to his researches. With the development 
of the National Agricultural Advisory Services however, it is 
to be exper ted that this is a body that will undertake the inter- 
pretation of the work of the scientist to the industry. There 
are also our colleges which, being closer to the industry i 
general than the tist and more interested In practical 
experimentation than the workers in the research institutes, 
hould be aware of current research and its implication in 
practice, 

Whatever the final organization of the path of knowledg: 
from science to practice might be, IT must say that I welcome on 


oceansion these direct contacts with industry that I have been 


nrivileved to experience today. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
BRANCH OF THE WORLD'S POULTRY SCIENCE 
ASSOCTATION 


Phe third annual meeting of the United Kingdom Branch 
of the World’s Poultry Science Association was held in London, 
England on March 24. 1950 awith 74 members present. On 


wood is President and Major Ian Macdougall is Secretary- 


January 1, 1950 there were 259 members. Dr. A. W. Green 


Che following were elected to the Executive Committee: 
R. F. Gordon, R. Coles, E. T. Halnan, D. J. G. Black, W. Mar 
chall. J. E. Wilson, G. R. H. Nugent, E. B. Lomax, J. Sutton, 
Miss FE. EF. Kidd, R. B. Shaw and K. Wilson. 

he annual general meeting was followed by a conference 
it which symposia on “Fowl Paralysis” and “Hatchability” 


were submitted. There were 122 members present. 
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BROODING AND REARING 


Above it is not mentioned that the breed produces few 
broody hens. This has caused a system of exchange amongst 
the farmers in order to hatch and rear the necessary pullets 
to replace the culled old stock. Those who are more fortunate 
to have more brooding hens than necessary, lend their hens 
to the ones in need and receive from the borrower a good lay- 
ing hen which is held for all the period that the borrower 
uses the brooder. Another system is that the borrower must 
return the brooder at the end plus a grown cockerel and a 
pullet. The quantity of eggs entrusted to the hen are anywhere 
from 14 to 17. The eggs used are those produced the same 
dav. The brooder is confined to the nest for all the period of 
incubation allowing her a few minutes in the morning and 
evening to allow her to feed and drink. They are confined, gen- 
erally, in a measure used for grains called “mezzetto.”” This 
50-centimeter high measure is covered by an upturned wicker 
basket which allows sufficient air to penetrate. No sods are 
placed at the bottom of the nest, under the straw, to supply 
a certain amount of humidity but nevertheless the percentage 
of eggs hatched is usually high, maybe because the humidity 
of the air—in this part of the countrv—is satisfactory for 
the purpose, 

When the chicks are hatched, the farmer’s wife to whom 
this care is entrusted, does not wait for the necessary time 
to pass before feeding the chicks. A few hours after being 
hatched they are fed bread crumbs softened in wine. Later 
they are fed crumbs of vellow corn bread and soon thereafter 
wheat is given them, and this never cracked. Even whole vel- 
low corn is fed as soon as possible, and by the time this is 
fed, the hen and her chicks enjoy liberal pasture. No shelter 
nor shades are supplied to the young chicks but what they can 
find by themselves around the havstacks, etc. One thing can 
be credited to these women is that they are always on the 
alert to know which hens are the best lavers so as to procure 
these egys for incubation and also to know which hens to cull 


MARKETING POULTRY 
Most of the farmers begin to sell their poultry when 
merchants of this line arrive in the town's fairs with their 
autos and coops or with their horses and wagons. A farmer 
never knows the market prices of the cities, so he carries his 
cockerel from one merchant to the other until his demand is 
satisfied or he is compelled to sell to the best offerer. All the 
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nearby towns of Teora, 
and roasters with the exception of the 
the males are ca 
call capons (the 
that take place before 


center of this zone, market friers 
town of Morra, where 
ponized with the old system and what thes 
majority are slips) are sold in the fairs 
Christmas. About this time the culled 
hens are also sold. ‘ 
MARKETING EGGS 
The eggs are more than anything else a product of ex- 
change. The farmers’ wives, on Sunday. when they usually 
go to town, take their egys to trade them 
other commodities for their home 


for tobacco for their 


husbands or oil, salt, and 
(salt and tobacco is a state monopoly and very expensive) 
Those who have flocks of above 15 chickens sell them for cash 
and use the funds as they please. The tobacco or grocery 
dealers who exchange these on their turn, sell their eggs to 
merchants from the cities who come to town once or twice 
a week. The town dealers are usually well informed as to 
egg prices in the cities but not so the farmers, who are martyrs 
A few. who have flocks of chickens above 50, 
This is the general system 


This town has a market 


of speculation. 
sell directly to the city merchants. 
The town of Oliveto is more fortunate. 
Thursday and dealers from Salerno, Naples and Avel- 
lino arrive. The producers sell directly to these egg dealers, 
eliminating the profits of the small town dealers. 


every 


DISEASES 
The predominating disease is the wrengl 
vearly, a very heavy. toll Other 


called “Laringa 
Tracheitis” which demand 
not made their appearance for vears. The said 
disease, often destroys whole flocks and if it were not for 

t keep chickens any longer. Fortun- 


diseases have 


tradition many would no 
ately the flocks kept in the country have very little contact 
with one another but in towns like Saint Andrea, where the 


farmers return to town every e ening after their daily task, 
the flocks are housed in the town and their pasture is the 


streets ana allevs. The contact between flocks spreads the dis 


ease like a forest fire, 
of this loss, the tenacity of tne farmers 15 


ii 


destroving as high as 90° when it ap- 


pears. Regardless 
such that the following year new flocks are again seen. 


Lately, a few, only vers few. have begun vaccination The 
hopes are that mans will follow even though tradition against 
vaccination is strong. The few who vaccinate are also those 
who believe that the near future will bring changes and scien 


tific methods will be used by the local breeders. 
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TWO 


yton (Austral-Orp) 
hred in Australia from the Black Orpington. By selec 
n the Orpington was bred from a loose-feathered to a tight 
hered bird and these modified Orpingtons soon became 
as producers. Australorps Were I! 
wted into South Africa and from 1925 they were bred on 


extensive scale in this country. Today the Black Austra- 


orp is one of the most popular dual purpose breeds in South 
ern Africa. 


From approximately 1951 experiments commenced with 


the breeding of the White Australorp. This new varietv Was 
the \frican Poultry As- 


ociation in 1959 and oriwinated as a sport (mutation) from 


South 


the black varietv. The color changes which occurred in the 


Black Australorp resulted in the breeding of both the White 


nd Buff varieties. In 1931 two Black Australorp hens at the 
oOttontern ollegve ot Agri ult ire, Middelburg, Cape Pro- 


vince, showed color changes which were not accompanied by 


a moult and after the first annual moult in 1952 these birds 


were pure white in color. These color changes were deseribed 


In 19232 the white hens were mated to a Black Austra 
male and from this mating only 7 chicks were hatched. 


One female developed white feathers at 6 months ef age and 


{ 1 vear she was pure white and represented the dams in 
every re ect. In 1933 the dams were mated to their sons and 
the brother to his sisters. From these matings, 96 chicks 


were reared to 6 months of ave and 5 pullets changed color bs 


lenigmentation process between 4 to 5 months of age. After 
re also pure white in color. The 
red the cockerels and as no color changes 
were Observed in males it became clear that these which prob 


This 


breeding stock from the Grootfontein strain and in 1930 a 


ey Oy their 1) creer)’ Iso developed white feathers This 


Vears. 


NEW VARIETIES OF AUSTRALORPS 
\ M. GERICKE 
by Gericke (1954). 4 
ably carried the white factor must have died in the shell. Hil =: 
pointed towards the presence of a lethal factor in male 4 
chick 
rh ate Mr. N. H. Addison obtained Black Australorp BZ 
breeder bred pure white hens for several =__ : 
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necessity for including the disqualifying clause in the stan- 
dard relating to solid black feathers in the wing and tail. In 
the standard it is also stated that the legs should be white 
in preference to slate. The breeding of white shanks would be 
possible by changing the genotype from d to D through the 
introduction of dominant white shank birds such as the 
White Orpington or White Sussex. 

The eve color is not uniform and in the majority of birds 
the eves vary from shades of light- to dark-brown. With the 
exception of the White Bearded Polish, white varieties with 
white or pinkish white shanks have red, orange or reddish 
bay eves. If White Australorps are bred with white shanks, 
their eye color will probably vary from red to reddish bay. 
Nelson (1947) has indicated that the brown iris differs from 
reddish bay only in that melanin pigment is scattered in the 
iridic stroma. Thus the black pigment when blended with red 
and vellow gives the visual effect of brown or brownish bay. 
Slinger and Macllraith (1944) described various factors as- 
sociated with the degree of melanization in the eves. 

The standard of the White Australorp must either adhere 
to slaty shanks and dark eves or white shanks and red or 
bay eyes. Confusion will certainly result with such breeds and 
varieties as the White Orpington and White Sussex if the 


breeding of white shanks and bay eves is permitted in White 
Australorps. Breeding for slaty shanks and dark eyes is pos- 
sible by mating the White Australorp to the black variety and 
ut the same time maintaining the high productive qualities 
of the latter variety. 


As a table bird the White Australorp is superior to the 
black varietv because the carcass does not show the objection- 4 
able blue pin feathers underneath the skin. The white variety Sa 
may also be better suited to the hot climate in the African Fs 
provinces than the Black Australorp. 

The down color of the White Australorp chick is bluish 
grey. As soon as the body feathers replace the down, the chick 
develops into a white bird. 


BUFF AUSTRALORP 
The Buff Australorp originated from a strain of Black 
Australorps in which a few individuals exhibited red or buff 
feathers in the hackle and dorsal regions. These birds were 
mated in 1934 at the Grootfontein College of Agriculture and 
in 1955 Mr. Addison obtained a few of these birds. By mating 
them to White Australorps he further weakened the exten- 
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sion factor (E) for black and over a period of 10 years pro- 
duced buff progeny. After his death. in 1947, the buff birds 
were purchased on behalf of the Agricultural Research Insti- 
ite. Pretoria, and transferred to the University Experimen- 
Farm. 

For the past 10 years only a small flock of less than 40 


A 


birds were bred per annum and hence close inbreeding had 
to be practiced. In the breeding season from June to Septem- 


ber 1919 more than 100 Butf Australorp chicks were produced 
and about 50 first cross Buff x Black Australorp. Through 
back-crossing it will be possible to improve the standard 
characteristics and economic qualities of the buff variety. 
The Buff Australorp was officially recognized by the 
South African Poultry Association at the annual Conference 
in Johannesburg, April 1949. The standard description with 
following exceptions is the sat for the black variety 


Plumage of the male: Rich buff ground color with the 


the 
wingbow darker than the re mainder ot the body color. Pri 
marles, secondaries and tail should he black edged with buff. 

Plumage of the female: lear e\ buff ground color. 

wing and tail feathers should al be black edged with 

hut the black color should not he as prominent as in the 
Solid black in the wing a i tnil feathers of both sexe 
a disqualification. 
The color of the miK, ves, ails and skin 

shanks should be 
if birds the standard 
uniform buff. Adult 
richer wingbov 
remainder of the body plumage anc therefore this 

has been retained in the standard. 

Contrary to the white variety the maiority of Buff Austra- 
lorps have reddish hav eves and white or slaty shanks in both 
sexes, These ¢ haracteristics Ma} have been introduc ed through 
the Buff Orpington but | ever be known if the late M1 
Addison bred fron this buff variety It is accepted that black 
birds are geneticalls buff in color and there appears t be neé 
reason why the Buff Australorp could not have been 
from the black variety. 

Through the crossing of Black and Buff Australorps, 
hirds with slaty or hlue shanks and dark eyes will be bred 
at the Experimental Farm. The Buff Australorp is an attrac- 
tive bird and should become popular with a large number of 
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poultry producers A decade ago tne Buff Orpington Was a 


yreat favorite but only small numbers were produced and un- 


fortunateiv they t 


were not bred for the characters associated 


vy} roduction. 
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ARGENTINE CURRENT POULTRY SITUATION 


The Argentine poultry and egg situation is generally 
characterized by stable production at higher costs, larger 
domestic consumption at higher prices and sharply reduced 
exports. Even though poultry and eggs were removed from 
\rventine Trade Promotions Institute! control in the latter 
part of 1949 and increased preferential exchange Was grant- 
ed, local prices are not attractive to foreign buyers. 

The indigenous production of eggs last year is estimated 
at about equal to that of 1948. An increase in the quantities 
domestically consumed, however, made it necessary to im- 

port 20,000 cases of shell eygs from the Netherlands and 
( Beleium for the last winter season (April-July). Egg pro- 
duction in 1950 is not expected to change significantly but 
large stocks of shell eggs in frigorificos is expected to cover 


production deficits. 


Exports of shell eggs during 1949 were seriously cur 


tailed due to the domestic shortage. Two separate export 


ouotas of 50.000 cases each were granted during the vear, but 


only 51.200 cases were shipped. Switzerland and Italy took 


80.700 and 11,500 respectively. Exports in previous years 


normally amounted to 200,000 cases. Shipments to Switzer- 
land were at a price of 48 cents per dozen as based upon the 
exchanve rate effective October 1949, which was more favor- 
} 


able for trade. Exports of dried eggs during 1949 were 485 


tons. 
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FROM THE UNITED STATES 


HATCHING EGGS FLOW 
TO EGYPT AND GREECE 
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A recent shipment of 3000 eggs to Greece was distributed 
and resulted in hatchabilties of 45 to 60°,. The hatchability 
depends largely upon the distribution and incubation condi- 
tions after arrival. A number of shipments to Thailand showed 
yood results, ie. 60-65°, hatch or better. Typically the re- 
ports have been 60 up to SO", of all eggs. 

When air shipments were first started there was con- 
siderable breakage. Now due to special packing there is prac- 
tically no breakage. 

During the last four vears the Agricultural Company 
of Pan America has successfully organized shipments of 
hatching eggs, chicks, poultry breeding stock, live stock. and 
agricultural equipment and supplies to fifty different coun- 
tries in all parts of the world, including about twenty foreign 
yovernments. 


One of the senior students at the American Farm School at Salonica, 
Greece with White Leghorn chicks hatched from eggs sent by air from 
the Agricultural Company of Pan America, Guilford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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REVIEW OF POULTRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by J. W. Kinghorne, 
| 1365 Iris St., N.W. 

: Washington 12, D. C., U.SA. 
GENETI 


HICKS, AMP F. JR., and I. MI¢ HAEL | 
Jerkeley.) HEREDITARY CROOKED TOES 


65, 1949 Results of selection I 


EASE 


A preliminary report on the 


RESIST ANT. Amer. Egg and Poultry Rev. 10: 40, 1949 


evelopment of a stra 


to the avian leukosis [Dyiseases included are “hig liver disease , “grey 
eve range paralys und others. The resistant strain produced more 
eggs of larger size and increase in body Further tests are unde 


way.—H. G. Lundquist. (Biological Abstracts) 


JARDIM, W. R., and ARMANDO BER 
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Sunerior Agric. “Lu de Que 1947 Eggs of Light 
a Su were heavier; L. Sussex matured early, and no, heterosis a 

g KING, D. F. and G. J. COTTIER. DECREASING ADULT MOR 
ITY IN THE DOMESTIC FOWL BY BREEDING. (Alabama Ag’ 


eal Exrpe wt Stat eth and Ant Reports, page 38) 


(experi 
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— ned 
trait f nele comb White Leghorns that would be cap = 
to deveiop a 5 a 
ting diseases I'he mortality f the pullet housed 
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diferent degrees of exposure. Station Record) 
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Red Game, R.1 Red, Vi te Wyandotte, Brown Leghorn, Light Brahma 
i White Cochin Bantar The White Leghorn vere the most don % 
' t of the tested hens, the White Cochin Bantams the least; the be 
i f tlhe termediate breed vere jess ciear cut, and some ove! : 
ipping f tne ton uri es existed. S54 ae sive initial encoun- 
té ere tayved between het the «al ent b W were strar 
wre to ea the The agreement between dominance in floc: and 
lominance i tial pair contacts had statistical validity for 17 of the 
] ( nou wr fac lid not fully account fo bser ven 
difference n dominance betwee ens of different breeds. These breed é 
lifferenc ure proba based on genetic factors. Her of the same “s 
penn ‘ tained ti ame uree and were presumably of the 
il t He ce, a gpenets iifferences cat nterpreted oniVv as 
! arict ive? rie« tvpica the } reeds ve! 
‘ Hi Potter. (B vical Abstracts) 
K 
Abstracts) 
WARKEN, D. C., a ‘pt 
Stu., Manhatten.) THE ¢ ur. 
lyric. Res, 78: 397-403. 1 nces 
n the structure of the skull at the p the 2 fronta Mond 
rhe wid i f poulti The the 2 frontals 
‘ tua otn, rpiv 2 Ved, 1s also cor P 
derable i t m the ept f the groove. The epresentatives of the oy 
\ itic ind Medite howed considerable differences 
the ye of variation. Of the 5 classifications, extremely i, mod- 2 
telyv ved lightly g ved, tlat, and ridged, the inean 
ed all type hut relatiy ttle grooving of any deg » Med ; 
te ‘ nad cor | yo thie skul The Asiatic grou 
mssessed no ire but were tingru ed by a high incidence of gvroove 
‘ i ere (let Ait uly there was considerable ove ap 
' ow. Mie terrane ive ‘ tively larger combs, but this would hardly eS) 
t ‘ espor e tor t tructural ditferences in the skul No <¢ 
‘ ‘ erence t ture lend support to the content that 
tive mean it isicall ditferent fron they it ! 
t eveal any differences in the true 
(BR \ tracts) 
BREEDING TO IMPROVE MEAT QUALITY IN eal 
} Be 
: page 27) The male progeny of the Darl A 
i 
i ‘ ere i Cust n the breast development of the New age 
Hy ‘ In 194 the ile nad nm uve reast ang i 
ORIGINATION OF NEW BREEDS. (R of 2) 
j ef he D ( da for the 3 Ended March cee 
] mad Breasted te reed mia ne s itisfactory p re 
ert ! roving i ul formity of tyme 
f this meat breed t Slandard general-purpose fov ive 
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ATHIAS, MARCK. OS PI RES 
CAS SEXUAIS E SEU CON NO PERU 
ENERAI CHARACTEI AND GEOGRAPHICAI! 
repre SP RS AND RACES SI XK UAL I IF FI NCI 
eview of t erenc to the t q 
Phere ‘ hut and The mat part 
nearance of the bird. (B 
EDWARD | PAU! 
4 THE EFFECT OF THYROXINE AND 
hODINATI CASEIN ON THI EVELOPMENT OF THE CHICh 
(Biological Abstract 
BOUVIER, G., D. SARTORI | 4. TORRES. (inst. 
) ‘TRIALS IN ¢ H MICAIL CA rRATIO? CAPONS 
\ t ts) 
TH HEN'S EGG. Se Inve ‘ 
+1 etiol ‘ e Ca ‘ eg () 
its tive t f thy ey t neo ate 
tore 
= 
4 
[BIARY Hi M Ct FO! 1AT () IN TURKI 
H. M. El-lbiary. (Biological Abstracts) 4 


FRANKLIN, A. L., E. L. R. STOKSTAD, and T. H. JUKES. (Amer. 
Cyanamid Co,., Pearl River, N. Y.)J RESPONSE TO DIETHYLSTIL- 
BESTROL IN FEMALE CHICKS AS INFLUENCED BY FOLIC 
ACID DEFICIENCY INDUCED BY AN ANTAGONIST. Poultry Sci. 


662. 1948 An abstract. (Biological Abstracts) 


FRAPS, RICHARD M. (U. S. Dept. Agric., Beltsville, Md.), 
CHARLES W. HOOKER, and THOMAS R. FORBES. (Yale U., Neu 
Haven, Conn.) PROGESTERONE IN) BLOOD PLASMA OF COCKS 
AND NONOVULATING HENS. Science 109 (2837): 493. 1949.—Tests 
made on plasma from males and reproductively quiescent hens yielded 
positive and typical progesterone reactions, the first direct evidence of 
progesterone in the blood stream of normal males in any species. 
Mathilde Sclowey. (Biological Abstracts) 


GRANER, E. A., and A. P. TRIVELIN. ANALISE DO TAMANHO 
kK DA FORMA DO OVO EM GALINHAS DAS RACAS RHODE 
ISLAND RED E LIGHT SUSSEX E DO HIBRIDO ENTRE ESSAS 
DUAS RACAS. [FORM OF HEN’S EGGS.) An. Escola Superior Agric 
“Luiz de Queiroz” 4: 394-402. 1947.—Uniformity prevails in eggs from 
the same bird; the correlation coeff. between major and minor diam. of 
the eggs is small, and short eggs are dominant over long; hybrids pro- 
duce rounder eggs than either parent type; and quantitative genes art 
indicated—W., G. Houk. (Biological Abstracts) 


JARDIM, WALTER RAMOS. DETERMINACAO DO SEXO EM 
PINTS invent A RHODE ISLANIT RED. [SEX DETERMINATION 
ETS An. Escola SH Agrve. “Luiz de Queiroz” 
lus. 1947.—-Females are separated on the basis of the ligh t 
coloration of the anterior part of the wing, down on the leg immediately 
ave the tibiotarsal joint, and the dark spot that sometimes occurs near 
the posterior angle of the eye W. G. Houk. (Biological Abstracts) 


LEROY, P. (Coll, France, Paris.) EVOLUTION INTERSEXUEE 

DE GONADES FEMELLES EMBRYONNAIRES TRANSPLANTEES 
SUR CHAPONNE ADULTS. Ann. Endocrinol. 9: 459-463. 1948.—The 
yrafting of 13 ovaries of 16-day embryos into the abdominal cavity of 1 
adult capon produced an early masculinization of the comb which per 
sted throughout the study (4 mos.) and a later feminization of the 
plumage which lasted about 2 mos, A biopsy of the graft made at the 
gx of feminization revealed only degenerating follicles and syney- 


beginnin 
tial masses of tissues which resembled the medullary cords of the adult 
fernale gonad Stickney ( Biological Abstracts) 


MceCARTNEY, MORLEY, G., and C. S. SHAFFNER. Maryland 
College Park.) CHICK THYROID SIZE AND INCUBATION PERIOD 
AS INFLUENCED BY THYROXINE, THIOURACIL, AND THYRO 
PROTEIN. Poultry Ser 2; 674. 1948 in abstract. (Biological Ab 


MORE yu. ROBERT E., and C. S. SHAFFNER. (U’. Maryland, 
( ege Park) A THIOURACIL-THYROPROTEIN TRE ATMENT 
FOR ATTENING POULTRY. Poultry Sci. 28: 504-510. 1949.—-Com- 
parable groups of Ill- to 13-wk.-old New Hampshire cockerels were fed 
a standard beiler ration to which thiouracil was added at a level of 0.2‘ 
thiouracil plus small amts f thyroprotein. An optimum degree of 
ypothroidism for growth and fattening was reached when 1 gy. of 
thyroprotein was fed in combination with 0.2 thiouracil for a 4- 01 
5-wk. period. This treatment not only resulted in gains that were com 
parable with or better than those of the controls but also improved 
market grade Thioracil when added to the ration at very low levels 
(0.05 and 0.012°)) did not depress rate of growth, but was not as effec- 
' l-thyroprotetn treatment in improving market grade. 
Thyroid wt. was cor derably nereased by 0.2¢ 
the control. 1 g. of thyroprotein plus 0.2' thiour: cil resulted in thyroid 
glands almost twice e median size of the glands in birds fed thiuraci! 
alone at the 0.2 evel. Testis size and comb area were generally de- 


thiouracil over that of 
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ts lipocytic coefficient (100 x cholester fatty acids) 1s thi 
f the cock. The ratios { wat eve t xg f dry tissue to pocyt 
coethicient ,are equal, allowing for exptl. e! rs (about 1.25). Very d Te 
ent is the comb of the hens: it contall ‘ total lipids and fatty acid 
hut more choleste rol; its fig vd coefficient is high (5.8); and the rat 
of water-level by g. of tissue to lipocytic coefficient is low (0.59) l 
ipid metabolism of the comb of the female is interesting, for the hormone 
conditioning the comb of the hens, 15 n tt well known: it 1s not estroge! 
and not testosterone in small amt. hut an ovarian hormone, specificial! 
female, not yet known, but different from testosterone J. J. Sumoer 
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domest vere hypophysectomized at intervals ran 
to 2 betore in expected vulation. The expected ovulatio 119 
case that of an initial member of a clutch, and in 41 cases that of 
“ay! ntraciute! termina " te The pe reentage of birds ovulating 
the expected vu? nereased vit thie decrease n interval from hypo 
ectomy t ictua r expected ovulation, and the 
il] betwee pparent ré ise nd ovulation was of the hrs 
4 | 
OO) 
3 
Nutri 2). 
nd the re = 
total t cor the e¢ 
However, by « recting for the los t. 
leve pment. a dro f about 20 is found and attributed to the need 
fevelopmenta metatx n Che concen. Of thiamine the emorye 
Creuse im ex] ential fashion conen. Lhe re 
f the erg litt after the 7th day and begins to droy 
' after the 15t lav. The t imine content of the remains as repre 
antad } thy rsa re ) f the dav-old chick was found to have dropped Roe 
4 i) the nai conc! the evy and nbout of the 
nal core the (eourtesy Wistar Bibl. Serv.) 
CRIMSHAW, NEVIN as 
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Le 
Nutrition Content of the 
it and 18-day chick embryos and of day-old 
ar ga thi fermentat n method. In the 18-day em 
the hie vhest conen, (4.5 100 g.), followed bs 
‘ i}. mn (1.8), gastrointestinal tract (1.0) and 
eart The ¢ it owed a men. of 1.1., the vo 
t t i f ad ntermediate. The corresy. ing 
the 1} en miiiar but t mse Tor the leday chict 2 
ire grenera ve Phe total « tent } yreate he it lo da 
than in the er (1 ed to By 18 days the er cor 
estinal tra ), al eart (0.1). In the day i-chic! 
| and eart (0 | ese Value ir’ 
‘ t t ted I emb and adult tissue 
rURKIE, P 
NELL’‘ ind G. M. DORR A Nat 
EFFECT OF X-RAYS ON 
fier, Mak te | n chicks 4-¢ radiated 
ver a ure f t ‘ yronads, adrenais, and parts of the ace 
lt nd el n equal doses of 4 
veekiy treatment vit ind of and vive 4 WeeK 
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= EFFECTS OF REMOVING THI OMB AND THE WATTLI () 4 
THE WEIGHT OF TESTICLI AND ON SPERMATOGENESIS 
rAIBEI \ M. ESPERIMENTO PDL BURSA rIMECTOMIA IS 
; CALLUS GALLI! DOMESTICUS L. [EXPERIMENT ON CONTI 
q PORARY EXTIRPATION OF BOTH BURSA FABRICIT AND EM 
MUS IN DOMESTIC FOV 4-12 mxXtirpat : 
4 
\ 
4 PORIRI \ | PARAVICEH | COMPORTAMENTO DA RACA 
LIGHT SUSSEX EM PIRICICABA OBSERVATIONS ON LIGH 
| 19 ‘ t na e t th R. Re 
G. fi cal A 
44 
ronRES. A. DI eTERMINACAO DO SEXO DO 
4 PINTO PELA FORMA DO OVO. [SEX DETERMINATION IN PCS 
1] rPOM EGG FORM { 
ied = 
WHEELER, ROBER1 EDMUND HOFFMAN, and CLIFFOR 
NDUCED HYPOTHYROIDISM ON THE RESISTANCE OF CHI 
EXPERIMENTALLY INFECTED WITH E [IMERIA] TENELLA 
CHANG SHOWN IN GESTERO! _LEVEI IN THI 3 
= BLOO rASMA OF THE OVULATING HEN, (Report of the Chief of = 
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The results reorted here are helieved to be the first direct evidence 
of the occurrence of progsterone in the blood stream of normal males 
of any species. (Experiment Station Record) 


DAY-OLD CHICKS SURVIVE AT SUSTAINED LOW BARO- 
METRIC PRESSURES (Re port of the Chief of the Bureau of Anin al 
Industry Agricultural Research Administration, 1949. page 31.) 

Tests were carried out to determine the maximum altitudes at which 
day-old chicks might safely be handled by commercial air lines. Three 
factors were studied, corresponding to simulated rate of ascent, time the 
chicka were held at high altitudes and rate of descent. All except a few 
of the tests were carried out under continuous and adequate air flow. 
Under these conditions, day-old chicks can withstand reduced atmo- 
spherie pressure corresponding to altitudes of 20,000 feet for 16 or 20 
hours 

Some chicks were found dead upon opening the decompression cham- 
her in five tests carried out at a simulated altitude of 25,000 feet and 
at 90°F. (Experiment Station Record) 


EGG CHARACTERISTICS AFFECT HATCHABILITY, Report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry Agricultural Research Ad 
ministration, page 30, 1949.—The hatchability of fertile eggs showing 
these undesirable characteristics was as follows: Small eggs, 80 percent; 
large blood spots, 71.5 percent; extra large eggs, 70.8 percent, misplaced 
air cells, 68.1 percent; misshapen eggs, 48.9 percent, cracked egys, 53.2 
percent; eggs with poor shells, 47.3 percent; and loose air cells, 32.4 
percent. (Experiment Station Record) 


ESTROGENS IN IMPROVING QUALITY OF DRESSED POUL- 
rRY Report of the Ministe of Agriculture for the Dominion of Canada 
for the Year Varel 1959, page 175 

Research with sex hormones and particularly the so-called female 
ex hormones or estrogens has been in progress at Ottawa for some time 
and this work was very actively pursued during 1948. Up to the present, 
the usefulness of these estrogens has been principally as an aid to im 
provement of market quality of dressed poultry. Then value in this direc- 
tion is unquestioned as they produce a silky, semi-opaque quality of skin 
vhich gives the carcass a most attractive appearance. This was thought 
« brought about by a greatly increased deposition of fat. Research 
ion has shown. however, that while there is usually some 
increase in deposition of fat, the effect is principally due to the feminizing 
action of the hormone which greatly thickens the skin giving the skin 
quality characteristic of the female of most species. The increase in fat 
which did occur was found to be due principally to increased feed intake 
vhen these hormones were used. (Experiemnt Station Record) 


NUTRITION 


ALMQUIST, H. J. WHAT IS A GOOD FEED? Hatchery and Feed, 
February, 1950, 24: 40 

“Prot that we still hear talked about, is a_ well-ex- 
ploded myth. It has been debunked with almost every important species 
f animal. The body has a large capacity to handle protein. 


t the observers of alleged protein poisoning have seen 1s the 


‘Protein-poisoning”’ 


effect of borderline deficiencies of tamins or other factors, aggravated 


by the faster growth, caused by higher protein, and leading to earlier 


hreakdown, due to a lack of the particular factor. This 1s not “protein- 
poisoning” or “burning-up” t is induced malnutrition. 
Practically no feedstuff has less than 10 or 11 percent indigestible, 


components, although several have only about one percent fiber. In gen- 


eral, the total indigestible components are correlated with crude fiber 
content. However, there are some interesting differences. Corn, with a 
two percent fiber, has as much total indigestibles as soybean meal, with 


six percent fiber. Alfalfa meal, with 18 to 25 percent fiber, has no more 
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tota stible thar whea un. iv 1M reen Ba ‘ 
ES with about the same fiber a vbean meal, has almost twice as mut = 
indigest bles. (Experiment Station Record) 
N.) 
nart 
taining 5 per ce! = 
ratio? The ration with the 1 mea not so well relished 
hv the chicks as the cheer rat The percentage mortality was Nipne 
nthe t that ecelved ra \ ! ceed nea a I 
trol lot.—F. M. Fonda 
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Flour & Feed, Decen 
1. Is Vitamin the Animal Protein Facto! 
It not the only anima 1) factor hut ¢ ic the most wit | 
as tant one from a practica tandpoint. If the falfa meal and buty el 
4 mentation soluble ire eft it and riboflavin added, of f a purified | 
ie diet is used instead of one composed of natura neredients, then pure 7 
vitaml! B Is heneficial but does! td the whole ob There 
2 dence for the c=! of at least two other unknow! factors. According 
oe ¢4 work at Cornell, BH of these factors are present In fish meal and 1n 
eZ at least one imple of brewet veast. One found in dried whey and t 
ee a certain extent ’ oybean meal; the o e} found in liver paste i 
aa | There ; also ev dence for the existence ¢ f unknown facto! n alfaifa 
mea}, distillers ibles. and butyl fermentatiot ubles, which may 
af may not be identical with the factors mentioned above 
oie When animal protei ipplements are replaced, care mu t be taken 
ae to replace the protein, caiciul ind phospho a vell as the in 
The following vitamt potencies of me of the best souret f 
fe this vitamin among feedstuffs were determined Py a chick assay met 1 
“ie: and are expressed n microgran per gram, f h mea 0.24, meat mea 
\ tamin has beer } ty hus required for the wth of ing 
oi nigs, chickens, and turkeys and t he required for reproduction in ehies 
ens. 
pe In experiments at Beltsville | illets or inge were not adverse : 
a affected if all vitamin By» sup} ement ere removed from the liet 
. when they ere elght weeks ld. Vitamin B ipplement are not re 
qu red in laving masne the egz are ntended for hatching (Ex 
— periment Station Record) 
= 
CA 
FAC 
en fed to chicks eitne! untreated or after teaminy fo! 
Autociaving r ethan efluxi cast ! beat i mea 
troved the ricin but meal did not give rmai Vt! fed 
to Repeated extractiol f eastor hea nil me 
ethanol na mea Vnict gave norn al chick Lut) 
summ. (Biological Abstracts) 
CLARK. T.. B.,. A. 
Jk. (U. West. Virginia, 
POULTRY RATIONS. IL. 
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COMBINATION WITH MEAT SCRAP OR CORN GL UTEN MEAL. 


Poultry Sei. 28: 521-520. 1949 Both growth and metabolism trials were 
conducted on diets composed of whole-grain cereals, corn, wheat and 
mats, supplemented wit) hean oil mea! alone and in combination with 
meat scrap or corn gluten meal. All test diets contained 16" + total pro- 


ein. Half of the total protein was supplied by the cereal basal and 
the other half by the protein concentrate. Good growth and a high 
percentage of the protein was utilized when the basal diet was supple- 
mented with a high quality vbean oil meal. Replacing the protein 
from soybean oil meal with that from meat scrap did not make a signi- 


ficant difference in the rate of growth or in the percentage utilization 
if the protein. There was a decrease in the rate of growth and the amt 
of protein utilized when as much as half of the protein supplied by 


soybean oil meal was replaced by an equal amt. from corn gluten meal 


Storing soybean oil meal f » vrs. under laboratory conditions resulted 
a decreased utilization of protein with a consequent reduction i 
yrowth even when supplemented with meat scrap.—-Auth. summ. (Bio- 


. 


COUCH, J. R., M. L. SUNDE, W. W. CRAVENS, C. A. ELVEH- 
JEM. and J. G. HALPIN. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) EFFECT OF OATS, 
OAT PRODUCTS etl FAT ON THE INTES TIN, AL SYNTHE SIS 
OF BIOTIN IN MATU thE FOWL. Jour. Nutrition 37: 251-261. 1949 


Laving hens were fed a low biotin diet with sucrose as the carbohydrate. 
The diet was complete with respect to all known nutrients with the ex- 
ception of brotir Ev ren presented to show that ground whole oats 


t 
yroats supported the synthesis of biotin, in the mature fow! 
hen used to replace either 20 or 40° of sucrose in a low biotin diet. 
lhe synthesis. absorption and deposition of the vitamin in the egg were 
directly related to the level of whole oats or oat groats used. The results 
t whole oats stimulated the synthesis of the vitami 
to a greater extent than did the oat groats. Oat hulls did not favor the 


in, under the conditions of this expt. Dextrin 


rhs vnthesis of 
is used as the carbohydrate in a low biotin diet with 5% fat and with 


20°, fat. These diets were fed to laving hens for a period of 5 weeks in a 

tudy of the effect of fat on the intestinal synthesis of biotin. An indica- oe 
tion was obtained to the effect that 20° fat with dextrin favored the 2 
ntestinal the f biot to a greater extent than 5! fat with 4 
Ribl. Serv.) 

CRAVENS, W. W. Wisconsin, Madison) REVIEW—ANIMAL 
PROTEIN FACTORS. Proceedings 5th Distillers Feed Conference, Janu Biers 

4, 1950, Cincinnati, Ohio, page 11) 


1. Vitamin B essential for growth and reproduction of poultry : 
ind swine. A deficiency of the vitamin results in reproductive failure, 
nereased mortality of the young produced, and reduced growth,of the 

nung. The equirements of the chicken after 8 weeks of age and for the 


of the very young chick and the 


' Vitamin B. is an important vitamin in practical feeding, but it Z 

imply another vitamin which must be considered in designing a good Ee; 

ration for growth and reproduction of poultry and swine. = 

The “animal protein faetor” is a complex consisting of vitamin x 

B.. and one or more unidentified factors required by poultry fed all vege- s 
table type rations complete in the known nutritive factors. Vitamin B 
seems to be the most important member of the complex In practical 
poultry feeding where soybean oil meal serves as the chief protein feed- 


Record) 


CRAVENS, W. W., and ESMOND E. SNELL. (UU. Wisconsin, Mad 

EFFECTS OF DESOXYPYRIDOXINE AND VITAMIN Bu ON 
VE LOP Mt NT OF THE CHICK EMBRYO. Pree. Soc. Exptl. Biol. 
and Me 6. 1949 soxypyridoxine (1000) yg.) injec ted into 
eggs prior to the start of the incubation period resulted in 100‘) mor- 
ion Was pre vented by simultaneous 
: ratio of vit. to inhibitor which 


lowica \bstracts) 
breeding bird 
stuff. (Experiment Station 
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DAM, HENRIK, INGER KRUSE, "RANGE, and EB 
SONDERGAARD. (Polytech. Inst., Copenhagen.) INFI LUENC 
DIETARY ASCORBI ACID, NORDIHYDROGI rie 
AND CYSTINE ON VITAMIN E DEFICIE? fade 
KS Bioel t icta 2 


vy the add 
neephalomalac 


t respond t 


GOLDSBY, and 0. A. STEVENS 
PESTS ON rHE SEED OF 
HICKE? ND PHEASANTS 

123 \lthoug! cks of 


7ALANGHE, O. (Inst. B aul re SUBSTITUICAO 

FARELOS DE TRIGO POR 7ARELOS DE ARROZ E MAN 
NA ALIMENTACAO 1) POEDEIRAS. [SUBSTITI TION 

AND MANIO‘ S FOR WHEAT MEAL IN PHI 
IG OF LAYING HI | Biologie Sao Paulo} 1 


THE ANIMAL PROTEI 


= 
14 
itted appron of the embryos ts produce c! Va 
1-50 for py? xamuine ind 1:100 for pyridoxine Whe a 
niected after 4 or more da f cubation, 1000 #¢ f desoxypy i ‘ 4 
ved non-toxic. Higher levels 1! ected at © Ga) of incubation provea 
tox t th toxicit could not be prevented D any of tne o I 
= vit BR \ possible explanat served variatior 
He vas not toxic at the highest level tested. Neither nicotinic 
icid nat ts mide affected tne hibitory actior desOxypy 
negative result vere ais htained when DL-alanine was ects a 
vith nicotink wid These expts jemonstrate that vit B 2 
‘ ential for embryonic vth \ early ‘ neubatk : 
ey juthors (Biological Abstracts) 
i 
11) 
a 
IN 
| 
i! 
sat Tatt aqas and it \ ca i 
siderable extent by the adadit ascorbie acid (11), 
ruaiaretic acid (111) or cysteine » the diet. Ex acia 1 ¢ 
ot 
| produced DY diets I cal counterat j 
Il. but not by a corresponding amt. of III. E produce 
hy diets containing ried pr ilve i} 
with 1] Detr of tocopne at of adip ie § i 
and III protect t ssue aga 
| 
(B iovica \ tracts) 
{ 
os EVELETH, D. F., A. I 
‘ Erpt. Sta. Fargo, N. Da LEAD 
= PLANT AS A FEED FOR : 
4 ‘ i 
lyric. Expt. Sta. Bimo. Bu evera 
aves as Ve a rie i 
} « 
plant (Ame shar the co! imed thet vyhen ground and mix¢ 
growing mas! \ 4 result f eating the mixture, young chic: were 
a3 often killed and n e mature ¢ 5 a Ve is pheasants sur ed i 
d f wt. It concluded that the lead plan 
showed a arked | 
} common ised sheite elt planting, no use a ww 
phe isant hecause t not be « umed Ree (B 
opica \bs ) 
“At davs ration wit! wheat meal, then one on rice and manioe 
at substitute lay then the tie and mantioc to lays | 
heing fed the ind manioc-containing 1 atior produced = 
il d xs CUY re pect mpared t! ana prod ee 4 
ak on wheat-contailning feed. t and other constituents, ere tne 
Ae 
4 
FRITZ, J. C. (Borden Company) = 
1s TOR. Flour & Feed, December, 1949, 50: 14-15).—Unextracted live q 
men ind fist oOlubie ire pe the est f the natura oOurce 
meal and dred m milk are good puree? hut greater than usual ieve 
ot” these rredient must be used Hf the) ire to furnis the principa 
sures f Animal Protei Factor for the ratior Meat scraps and tankage 
are Gute abie and flepended Wit! it a i\ 
the particuia Lot ! mn questior M nvyvestivgatol eve that 
fresl dred green it a alfalfa are tair source oT tni facto 
|. However, it iid be noted that Zucker and Zucker failed to find an) 


activity in plant sources in their tests with rats. Yeast is almost com- 
pletely devoid of Animal Protein Factor, and it is, in fact, used to fur- 
nish other members of the B complex in rations for assay of the Animal 
Protein Factor. 


1. The Animal Protein Factor is not new—-only the recent emphasis 
and the high potency conce! trates are new. 

2. It is a vitamin of the water-soluble B complex, and cannot serve 
as a protein or replace protein in the ration. 

4. Vitamin B. is an important part of the Animal Protein Factor 
but probably not the entire factor of value to poultry. 

1. Vitamin B. concentrates may be used to standardize or augment 
natural sources, but they should not be expected to produce results 
superior to those which can be obtained with natural ingredients which 
contain the Animal Protein Factor. (Experiment Station Record) 


GOODMAN, J. G. GREEN FEED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO 
GRAIN FOR LAYING HENS. Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta 


tion 5&th and 59th Annual Reports, page 39.—Hens grazing rape and & 

sudan grass did not lay as many eggs as hens fed a full ration. Eggs 

laid by these hens were observed to be lower in market quality. Olive- 

jrreen volks were obtained in 43 percent of the eggs from hens grazed 


on these two crops. (Experiment Station Record) 


GRANER, FE. A. AINFLUENCIA DOS PIGMENTOS AMARELO- 
AARANJA VARIOS ALIMENTOS NA COLORACAO DA GEMA DE 
OVO DE GALINHA. [INFLUENCE OF ORANGE-YELLOW PIG- 
MENTS ON EGG YOLK.] An. Escola Agric. “Liaz de Queiroz” 4: 372- 


\78. 1947.—-Dark orange maize plus green feed gives the most intense 


eolor to the yolk. Carrot and beet, without the leaves, did not give a 
satisfactory color to the yolk. W. G. Houk. (Biological Abstracts) 


GRANER, E. A., and A. P. TORRES. OS PIGMENTOS AMAR- 
ELO-LARANJA DO GRAO DE MILHO COMO PRECURSORES DA 
VITAMINA A NA ALIMENTACAO DOS PINTOS. [YELLOW PIG- 
MENTS IN CORN ANT GROWING PULLETS.] An. Escola Superior 
tyre. “Luiz de Queiroz” 4: 290-306, Illus. 1947.—-Corn vars. Cateto and 
Armour, both yellow, prevented avitaminosis A; white corn did not. 
W. Houwk, (Biological Abstracts) 


HALE, R. W., and W. BOLTON, (Queen’ U’.,. Belfast.) SESAME 
CAKE MEAL AS A PROTEIN CONCENTRATE FOR LAYING PUL- 
LETS. Jour, Agric. Sei. 38: 437-439. 1948.—Eight pens of 25 birds each 
were used to compare sesame cake meal with peanut cake meal through a 
years feeding. The sesame cake meal was found to be almost equal 
to the peanut cake meal; the difference was of doubtful significance 

Henry Dorsey. (Biological Abstracts) 


HENRY, THOMAS R. (Philadelphia, Pa.) NEW-GROUP OF FIVE 
VITAMINS REPORTED TO CHEMICAL SOCIETY. Discoverer be- 
ieves folinic acids may have important place in treatment of anemias. 
(Printed on first page of a D.C. newspaper.) April 10.—Discovery of a 
new group of five vitamins was reported to the American Chemical So- 
ciety which opened its spring meetings here today. 

These vitamins, the folinic acids, may eventually have an impor- 
tant place in medical treatments of various anemias and of sprue, 
it 2 believed by [Dr William Shive of the University of Texas, thei: 


They are closely related to each other and to folic acid, whose dis- 
y early in World War II first opened the door to successful treat 
ment of both nutritional and pernicious anemia. The starting point of 


all five synthetic products 


hitherto unknown acid found in beef 
ifferent frum folic acid but apparently 
for anemia treatment. 

It will be found to have about the same distribution in nature as 
folic acid, which is found both in livers and in green leaves. (Experiment 


has an even greater efficiency potency 


ig 
Station Record) 


JARDIM, WALTER R., : TRIVELIN. A INFLUENCIA 
DA ALIMENTACAO VERDE [EFFECT OF GREEN 
FEED ON EGG PRODUCT Sunerior Agric. “I 
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= 
14, = 
28 
= 
= 
IENSEN, L. S. HENS Sg. Flour & Fe: 
. her 1444 i) 
) d 25.0 percent alfaifa 
tivels vere fed in the mash forn Aj the diets, 
were fed as pellets. White Leghorn hens, house 
oOo perce aliaiia, W nt were used in the 
t the W.S.C. poultry plant, were used 
n ind dua ving’ Capes a F t 
nd e fed the va liet for a period 4 IX MOMs 
expe ¢ FP} Island, n depression of egg pr 
Contrary to the work a ana, 
ES j tion wa hserved as the level of alfalfa wa I eased 1 : 
f hen ived at the compa! itive high rate of produ 
the course f the experiment. Neither the level 
of alfalfa nor the treatment mas! perle lad any ‘ Tect q 
<a rate of lav. There was also no effect on the = we then batt 4 
observing the egg yolk color, it was fe sefinite it a 
‘ 
expe met! ‘ ‘ i 4 
4 difference in the growth rate in favor of the pelie 
showed up the first week, a! 1 this differen co 
The? the end of tne Seven-WeerR feeding 
a. through the experiment. The results a ‘ee 
+} et-fed vrout gnificantly outgained ‘ 
peri dd showed that all the pe cu 
: ; mash-fed group On both the pellets and mash diets, a 
2 lrated a falf i vas nereased The depre yrowth wa 
Experiment Station Record) 
marked in the pe let-fed groups ( poe tla 
APF FOR POULTRY. Farm Science, \ 
Vo, 1049: 3-4 
i In experiments at the Iowa Station the addition of APF (anima 
‘ yprote rod | 
nrotein faetor) concentrate th plat proven 
chich vhich were equal in al i } 
miiat atiolr containing animal pl! ‘ 
( Deel ind t whe! bea! nea al 
‘ tein concentrate atior ch (growth and 
idinge the same anin protein feed nic 
jilitv were improved acains a ‘ 
‘a 
proved hatena ity. 
Actua t is even hee! mn that ad y dried cow 
ually, 1 ! 
i! re to ¢ it ns ncereased wt! Home nvestigatol 
nereased vrowt ie to a male mone in the co mat 
+ deat the mone it. did affect the hatcha t 
heat treatment de 
fact 
Vitamin B 
ae It ' n t e at least a part of the animal proteu at I i 
aah preliminal researe mdicats the two are no entica : j 
One pound of crystalline tamin B enous for 
12 R. M., R. W. SWICK, and C. A. BAUMANN. 
= i on.) THE VITAMIN A ACTIVITY OF CERTAIN 
IN THE CHICK. Arch. Bio 122-131. 1949 
\ deficienc) vit prove t ‘ mewhat ict e ft in beta-cal 
7 alt te é was i! it is if -Cal f e, 
ntoxanthine wa ntermediate n act ty between aiphi ind beta 
‘ of oc erunt 
CA tene | r the accumuia mn of vit \ t I 
xanthine nearlv equal weta-carotene eo-beta-carotene B 
es mewhat more than half as active as the aii-trans-isomer. while aipnha 
‘ + rote? yet rote! 
=: carotene was [es tnatr i iC ela-Ca ene, a a 
vit 4 t xcept for rit 
Was ijmost i active as \ 4 Cli. is, cep all 
H 


quantitative differences, the relative activities of the carotenoids in the 
Baumann. ( Biological 


JULL, M. A. (¢ Varyland. College Park.) UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND RESEARCH RESULTS. Amer. Bug and Poultry Rev, 10 
(6-38. 104Y \ résume of the following topics is given. Hormone effect 
on metabolic rate and feed efficiency; effects of kinds of matings and 
‘olic acid requirements of laying pullets; amino acid i 


utrition: fiber source important; blood loss in killing; and shell treat 


ny eggs. Diets containing 0.2% thiouracil and thyroprotein at the rate 
of 1 ¢. in 100 Ibs. of feed gave normal growth rates on 5°? less feed 
during the first 5 weeks of growing period. Market quality of dressed 
birds was superior to those fed untreated feed. Differences were noted 


t 
in the matings used. Results indicated that 26 to 34 pg. of folie acid 
ner 100 ¢. of diet are required for normal hatel ability of eggs, while 26 
av. 100 g. was adequate for normal production and fertility of eggs. 
Addition of 4°; of L-arginine, L-glutamie acid or L-leucine to the diet 
resulted in increased growth response of chicks regardless of the level 
of pyridoxine. Good results were obtained when chicks were fed a ratio: 


containing 2°, fiber from oats, corn or ruffex. Approx. 10% of body wt. 
if young chicks is blood. Oil treatment of eggs at 90° to 120 F for 80 
ec or 160°F for 10 sec. or less gave satisfactory results. The thermo- 
ta 


lization of eggs at 140 F for 15 min. provided the outstanding result 
if the expt.—H. G. Lindquist. (Biological Abstracts) 


KEMPSTER, H. L. and Q. B. KINDER. THE USE OF VEGE- 
rARLE PROTEIN CONCENTRATES AND CRYS “ALLINE RIBO- 
FLAVIN IN PRACTICAL RATIONS FOR GROWING CHICKS, 
Vissouri’s NSirtieth Year of Agricultural Research Annual report for 
1947-48, Bulletin 528, 42; 1949 A ration of cereal grains using soybear 
oil meal as the sole source of supplementary protein and supplemented 
with ervstalline riboflavin has proved satisfactory. (Experiment Station 


Reeord) 


KEMPSTER, H. L. and Q. B. KINDER. THE USE OF LAYING 
CONCENTRATES FOR EGG PRODUCTION. Missouri's Sixtieth Year 
of Agricultural Research, Annual report for 1947-48, Bulletin 528: 43, 
1940 

Laying concentrates containing 62 per cent protein were hopper fed 
with free choice of various combinations of grain. A pen hand fed grain 
and a 20 per cent protein laying mash served as a check. One pen had 
free choice of corn, Wheat and oats, a second pen corn and oats, and a 


hird corn alone. 

During a 7 months test, October to April inclusive, the following re- 
sults were observed: corn, wheat and oats 122 eggs per hen, corn and 
3 corn alone 120 and 108 for the check pen. Whole grain consti- 
tute 81. 79, 72 and 75 per cent of the ration, respectively. A second test 
for the same length of time resulted as follows: corn, oats and wheat 116 
rvs per hen, corn and oats 105, corn alone 93. (Experiment Station 


KLOSE, A. A. HORMONE FATTENING. Poultry Section, Poultry 
Prod ict Division, F'aet Fir ling ¢ onterence, Institute of Americar Poul 
tru Industries, Kansas City, Missouri. Feb, 11-14, 1950: 2-3. 

Birds at 7 weeks of age are hormonized at the rate of 700 per hr. by 
f an automatic self loading syringe. The total cost is l¢ lb. live 
weight while it was stated that the 11 week old hormonized broilers com- 
mand a premium of 5¢ Ib. in the market. Preference for these birds is 
attributed to better fleshing, abundant fat, soft skin, and less pin 
feathers. ( ide light to this development is the report tl 
the residual unadsorbed stilbesterol in the chicken necks was getting 
into the fox and mink food made from poultry waste and causing abor- 
tions.) Hormone treatment is being used on turkeys in some areas. It is 
claimed that treated turkeys can be marketed at 21-24 weeks in com- 


n intere 


parison with 28 weeks for ut treated turkeys. There is also a reductior 


item on the carcass. The hor- 


the size of the pouch, which is a waste 
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LILLIE, ROBI Ss. J. MARSDEN GROSCHKE, a: 
H. R. BIRD. (U.S Belt “, M RELATIVE Rl 
QUIREMENT VITAMIN B. FOR TURKEYS AN! 
CHICKENS | 1 THE » STAGES OF GROWTH. Poult 
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LINDSTROM, RUSSELL G CHARLIE F. PETERSEN, 
WIESE, and P. R. MOORE (Idaho Agric. Expt. Sta., Moscou 
FECT ON HATCHABII ITY OF FISH MEAL FED ro HENS 
FICIENT IN THE UNIDENTIFIED HATE HABILITY FA 
Poultry Se 2 555 1044 N nety-Six White Leghorn pu le 


ai 


prox. 6 o. of age, were di o 2 groups and fed t 


ipplie a 


} ad pres 


response 


MacGREGOR, JAMES McGINNIS, and J. S. CARVER 
Coll. Wash., nan.) THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT IN 


4 
| 
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as ! | ect effect ! the ft ’ at {ifs Teen] pre 
meat), but if the mras ! ‘ finisned ind tres i p featne 
it an ea ind veignt, tne Ve a feed mvet rat 
‘ Phis ta can be the difference betwee rrofit and loss a 
" hroiler operations. (Experiment Station Rec 1) a 
"4 : 
ah 
=. wire and sla they t Zi e 
a of fish meal in their diet was replaced by sovbean meal at 8 weeks of age a 
4 as if it was continued in the diet lurkeys grew as well if the ¢ 34 
a fish meal was replaced by meat mea at 5 tf age a f they cont : 
ts ued to receive fish meal. Growt f turkey poults was retarded if mea | 
a meal Was fed from hatching time or r if meat meal replaced fish 1 4 
it 4 weeks of axe The basal diet contained hean meal as the 
protein ipplement Expts. wit! Rhode Island Red baby chicks imndicated 
that meat meai Was a its source vilami B. than wa fis 
fe meal. Meat meal was a! effective supplement, howevet when fed as & A 
a of the diet R. I. Red pu lets reared on range ere fed a diet containing i 
Pa soybean meal as the principa uuree of prote with 4 of fish meal a 
unt l thev were weel The tne? vere a vided Into two equ il 
cs lots, one of which rece ved 2 f fish meal and the other, no fish mea q 
There wel no mportant differences n rates, ape at Cua 
maturity, or subsequet egy produ ar itchabiiity The require 
= ment of the turkey p ult and of the growing chicken f ry Vitamin i | 
i ee appears to it less, per unit f feed, during the later than during the j 
early stages of J. Lillie. (Biological Abstracts) 
3 \ ( 
Et 
if 
ror 
ame 
1% hean oil meal. The basal diet contained no a! imal protein irces. One 
i group of het! was reared In alr pen pen on wheat straw litter. The ! 
ee group Was reared i! individual wire-bottom laying cage , rder to pre 
Fd vent coprophagy. The purpose of tne expt. was to determine the effect of 
management on ! itchability and also fletermine miucl ne nev 
A 8 fish mea would be required to p! mote good hatchat ity vhen fed t 
o hens deficient I the unidentified hatehability facto! Hatching data { 
= were obtained after feeding the yvbohean 0 meal basal diet to the 2 
fi confined her Va 0 compared wit approx, &vU for hens reared © 
1 ‘ 
oa wheat straw tter. The battery hens conti! ied to decline in hatehnabilits 
an to about 10 . wherea the vy f her n the open-per continued 
hatch at about * ver a period af mo e levels f fish meal (U 
oe 0.33, 0.66, 1.50, 3, and 4.5%) were added to the basal diet and fed to 6 
. wm of & hens each of those confined to wire-bottom batteries Phe hen : 
gum occurred auring the Ist week of feeding and a may» 
mum level as ittainea tnit ! WEEKS Fis meal ipplement 
tg O86 to 1.5 ipplied al acie amt f the hate} 
vere emoved, the de ne ! hatenabiiity Va derably slower i? 3 
ae the increase had Heer The her fed the 2 vest levels (0.44 and U.60'°) E 
leclined to a eve nate! thin © Weert The her which had 
ee ceived the 3 higher leve ieclined mu owe howing a body storaye : 
of the factor when Te est eve a pe “i of ¢ yee} 
a 
(Biological Abstracts) 
By: 
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— 
TAKES OF RIBOFLAVIN ON GROWTH OF BROAIT) BREASTED d 
BRONZE TURKEYS AFTER FIGHT WEEKS OF AGE, Poultry Sci. A 
675. 1948 An abstract. (Biological Abstracts) 
MAHON, J. H., and R. H. COMMON, THE AMINO ACID COM- as 
POSITION OF THE HORSEBEAN (VICIA FABA L.) AS RELATED 3 
TO ITS NUTRITIVE VALUE FOR CHICKS. Scientifie Agriculture, a 
M0; 43. 1990.—-A simple procedure is described whereby 88 percent of 2 
the true protein of horsebean meal can be extracted with dilute alkali z 
and reprecipitated relatively free from carbohydrate. . 
The results are discussed in relation to existing data on the amino z 
deficiencies of the horsebean when used as a source of protein in chick aS 
rations. Horsebean protein is relatively very deficient in methionine 
and cystine, and deficient to a lesser degree in tryptophane, glycine, i 
phenylalanine and threonine. The analytical results confirm the finding 5 
of others that the nutritiona! deficiencies of horsebean meal as a source i fe 
f protein in chick rations can be largely met by supplementing with 
methionine. Horsebean protein is likely to be adequate in arginine, histi- vs 
dine, isoleucine, leucine, lysine and valine if used as a sole source of pro- = 
tein for chicks. (Experiment Station Record) ot 
MATTERSON, L. D. DISTILLERS SOLUBLES FOR RAPIDLY : 
GROWING BROILERS. Proceedings ith lnstillers Feed Confere nce, 
Cincinnati, Ohi, January 24, 1950: 26,—It has been shown that in cer- 2 
tain rations Corn Distillers Dried Solubles are superior to Buty] Solubles : 
while in other combinations the reverse is true. ot 
When compared on a unit for unit basis at a 2° level, Corn Dis- a 
tillers Dried Solubles are deficient in pantothenic acid when compared i 
with Butyl Solubles. 
Corn Distillers Dried Solubles have proved a very effective vita Br 
min supplement in combination with certain A.P.F. Concentrates. (Ex- _ 
periment Station Record) | 
A 
MUKHERJEE, R., and D. PARTHASARTHY. (/ndian Vet. Res. 4 
lzatnagar.) THE DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS OF CERTAIN 
CEREAL GRAINS AS DETERMINED BY EXPERIMENTS ON IN ai 
DIAN FOWLS. lndian Jour. Vet. Sei. and Animal Husbandry Ts 41-45. 
104s Phe suitabil ty of cheena, rag (Ele “sine coracana), barley, bajra 
(Pennisetun fyphomeum), d jowar (Serghim vulgare) for feeding to 
poultry Was investipvated Bajira and jowar were richest in starch equiva- 4 
lent, while barley was the poorest amongst the grains studied. The E 
grains, when arranged in decreasing order of digestible proteins, were & 
barley, cheena, baira or ragl or jowat! NV. N. Dastur. (Biological Ab- 
stracts) 
MUKHERJEE, R., and D. PARTHASARATHY. (Indian Vet. Res. = 
lust., lzatnagar.) STUDIES ON THE BIOLOGICAL VALUES OF THE es 
PROTEINS OF CERTAIN POULTRY FEEDS. Indian Jour. Vet. Sei. E 
“ay 1) tl Husbandry 18 1-56. 1048 The biological value and di- a 
vestibilitv coeff of the proteins of jowar (Sorghum vulgare), cheena,. 
bajra (Pennisetum typhoweum), vragi (Eleusine coracana), and barley, 
a fetd. by the balance method, were 65.5, 52.6; 55.6, 50.4: 85.5, 74: ae 
¢ and 65.6 respectively \. N. Dastur. (Biological Ab- 
tracts) 
PARTHASARATHY, D., and R. MUKHERJEE. (Indian Vet. Res. 
lust., lzatnagar.) THE MANGANESE CONTENT OF SOME POUL 3 
RY FEEDS. Indian Jour. Vet. Sei. and Animal Husbandry 18+ 47-49 Pe 
1048 The Mn content of 35 ibstances used as poultry feeds was est eee 
mated. Rice bran (156 ppm. of food stuff) and wheat bran (101.1 ppm.) = 
were good sources of Mz: \. N. Dastur. (Biological Abstracts) Be, 
REISER, RAYMONT, and PAUL BROWN PEARSON. (Terus ee 
tert. Expt. St Station.) THE INFLUENCE OF HIGH 
LEVELS OF FAT WITH SUBOPTIMUM LEVELS OF RIBOFLAVIN ae 
ON THE GROWTH OF CHICKS. Jour. Nutrition 28+: 247-256. 1949 A 
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| 
na sin a et wit it adae at Phe highe the cottonseed 
font thie the it the effect the rate of va | t 
Xs additior f woflavin to the on it a level of 4 «z./z f feed prevented : 
‘ ected the phenome! Lara not t ird the wt! ate ol 
boflavi Let and a comnie va penal i vegetable t q 
light degree The effect t due 1eV pment raneiaics 
thy fat The efficienes it it if the feed va wel 
n the cottonseed liet t il ry the y fat cde it lieve ! 
4} hut differences ere found the hoflavin content the 
Ve So ne.) TUR EEDS Ct RS GRAIN 
Cdhive January 4 page Distiller (;rall ubies have 
i ed iccet tl! clency type turkey ratior \ ! up } ( 
ee resu ts may be obtained f the rations contain s if] ent amount { ! 7 
at } ray nin rotein” fact tne = 
mea ana re aDS as a ct ‘ i i p Lé 
data indicate that bette result ined if additiona ret 
zee this unidentified factor are inciuded i the ration 4 
t tair 4 
Feed efficiency was greater with the hign ergy ration containing 
ae hich levels of wheat bran an vheat middling (Experiment Stat 
Rec yaa) 
ip 
ind ROBERT Va: 
Ae VITAMIN A RI 
PURIFIED DIET 
bstrac ) 
a EVANS. (Ontario 
UNPELLETED 
DS FOR TURKEYS 
4 
(yroup 
1 vere fed mashes containing 10, lo ana 
of dehydrat [he same diets but in pellet Torm wer 
fed to duplieate groups. The result the expt ndicate that while 
aa slightly better growth w obtained at the lowe levels of green fee 
even the leve pave atisfactory growtl Much greater 4 ference 
as were found between the pelleted and unpelieted mashes, however, that 
hetween the eve f «lk vdrated green teed The Z4tl vee) vt ia 
ee groups receiving pe et ere greater than tl ‘ f anv group rece ng 
mast hicantiv nit t case M e advantage appeared t 
gained by peileting containing | ind 2) green teed tha 
ntaining ] eed efficiency i er f peliet-ted tha 
for mash-fed group J. Slinger (BRiologica Abstracts) 
ID. BRAN 
Oll, MEAI - 
PPOAT 
yAT) j 
R BR \ 
; 
meal diet f Broad-Breasted Bronze turkey) raised or e t 
ippeared t 1 fact whi promoted ea and rapid feathe 
ng. Addit e to a diet ntaining ea 
meal as the e protell ipplement increased the growth t ) 
be Vas is leficient tor the } Lit ‘NO i il ‘ ia irt 
ry xtur'e ea | mea ‘ eed meal it fact 
a sole protein supplement for ea pid growt oO. C. 8 
cal Abstracts) 


THAYER, R. H., and V. G. HELLER. (Agric. Expt. Sta., Still 
water, Okla.) MUNG BEANS AS A POULTRY FEED. Bull. Oklahoma 
Agric. Earpt. Sta. 336. 1-8. 1949 Mung beans (Paseolus aureus) of the 
o-called green type were ground and used to replace soybean meal and 
cottonseed meal in starter, grower, layer and breeder mashes for chickens 
Levels up to 40 of the mash were fed. Satisfactory growth, egg pro 
duction and hatehability were obtained when the mung beans were prop- 
riy supplemented with steamed bone meal, meat and bone scrap and 
dried buttermilk. Whole mung beans were also used to replace part of 
the corn or wheat in seratch grain for hens. Mung beans had no detri- 
mental effect on egg quality.—R. H. Thayer. (Biological Abstracts) 


THAYER, ROLLIN H., and R. B. THOMPSON. (Agric. Expt. : 
Stiliwater, Okla.) FEEDING CHICKENS: CHICKS, BROILERS, L.z 
HENS AND BREEDERS. Cire. Oklahoma Agric. Expt. Sta. 132 
194%.—-Summary of feeding methods for Oklahoma flock owners; 
: recommended feed mixtures and growth rates to be expected under 
ahora conditions, as shown in Oklahoma Station feeding trials. 
ithors. (Biological Abstracts) 


TORRES, A. di PARAVICINI. ALIMENTACAO DOS MARRE- 
COS [PUCK FEED.JAn. Escola Superior Agric. “Luiz de Queiroz” 4: 
268-275. 1947. Utilization of green feed, winter, summer and whole- 

> giant rape and mangels, teosinte, and chicory, respec 
W. Houk. (Biological Abstracts) 


WEEK, ERLING F., and FRANK J. SEVIGNE. VITAMIN A 
UTILIZATION STUDIES.—I. THE UTILIZATION OF VITAMIN A 
ALCOHOL, VITAMIN A ACETATE AND VITAMIN A NATURAL 
ESTERS BY THE CHICK. Journal of Nutrition, 39: 233, 1949.—Wide 

riations in the storage of vitamin A tn the livers of chicks were found, 
‘pending both on the form of vitamin A fed and on the character and 
uantity diluent rhe following carriers were shown to contain 
inhibiting vitamin A ester hydrolysis: jojoba seed oil, ethy!] 
laurate, king shark liver oil and mineral oil. Sardine oil was shown 
to conta factors which interfere with the hydrolysis of vitamin A 
natural esters, although not with the hydrolysis of vitamin A acetate. 
Although statistical significance was not demonstrated, it appears likely 
: ° ‘d oil and corn oil also contain small amounts of faetors 
with vitamin A ester hydrolysis. 
e of factors affecting vitamin A absorption per se was 
lemonstrated. (Experiment Station Reeord) 


BROILER PRODUCTION, Poultry Husbandry De partment. ¢ lor 


Sta. Nt vater, Okla.) ¢ ¢. Oklahoma lgric. Expt. Sta. 134. 1-30 


Summary of methods and recommended rations for farm 
Oklahoma conditions. Includes 3 high-ene 
developed and tested by the Oklahoma Station, 

and economical in that state—Awthor 


HICK EMBRYO MAKES VITAMIN FROM PROTEIN. Report 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry Agricultural Research 
‘ Recent work at Beltsville showed that 
on the nicotinic acid content of an es 
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piements showed that as tne free gossyp content f the diets Increased, = 
the deg tored eggs increased and hatchabillty = 
of egg ition Record) 
Luricultu Re 
1.25 micrograms of the crystalline vitami! nto the eggs of hens fea a 
7 vitamin B. deficient diet resulted in improved hatchabiiit if eggs anc —j}- 
E ‘mproved growth, viability, and feathering of chicks Supplying By to ae 
1 eks of deficient nel! atte nat ng did not ve Viability anda = 
i feathering. These result emphasized tne mportance of an adequat a 
F supply of this vitamin in the diet of breeder It has been shown that 4 
f the quantity of vitamin By normally occurring In eggs is dependent 0} 3 
the quantity the hens diet IEExperiment tation hecord) a 
| | 
q 
q 
COLES, J. D. W. A, in S. Afric 
; 99, 402. 1048 rhe symptoms and post-mortem appearances ¢ f i q 
is fected birds are d scussed as well as the origin ot the disease on poultry q 
a farms. A numbe important ma! ivement st are presented that are 
4 essentia nm trolling the 1Seas¢ (,000 anitatior ential rm tne 
control of coeccialosis j I iB \ tracts) 
COLES, J. D. W. A. FARM § 
Fas ng im S, Afrevea 107-412. 1 
mportance of s¢ ind initary practice In pou try \ and dis¢ 
E aves the use of drugs t eep a flo ealthy. Proper housing, equipment = 
breeding, and feeding are liscussed The nte ysten recon 
mended whict nejude Keeping ! el ous floors after the age 
{ of 5 mos A. L. Pome ( Biologica Abstracts) 
Ke} nd e pea ciu eS, 
q parasites, r a total of 4% pect n all; 40 of these vere from the - 
chicken alone nent Stat Re« at) 
+4 EDGAR, S. A., and O. M WILLIAMS. EFFECT OF MOSQUI 
rOES ON POULTRY i culty nent Stat st/ 
if 1; Reports, page 33-09 lhe « non pest mosquito, Cu 
q queta fu a nit eterenct oO tine ood tre fomest } 
fi Ga nesticu pecies ed er percent of the j 
MAYFIELD, ORLEY, J.. NEAL F. MOREHOUSE, and ARTHUI 
W. WALDI COMPOSITION FOR 
i CONTROL OF POULTRY COCCIDIOSIS. U.S. Patent 
4 49.081, Ap] Dec. 6, 194 Jul 1942, Issd. Sept. 14, 1945 q 
vater-soluble its thereof are claimed. (B 
a 
4 
F., and ORLEY J MAYFIELD, a {no 
iry’s Laborat ‘ POULTRY TREATMENT COMPOSI- a 


TION. U.S. Patent 2,450,466, Appin. Oct. 4, 1946, Issd. Oct. 5, 1948. 

A prepn. for the oral treatment of coccidiosis contains 0.005-0,035% 

}-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid or its salts. The acid or its salts may 
he incorporated into the feed. (Biological Abstracts) 


PETERSON, O. H. SOMETHING NEW ON NEWCASTLE .. . 
NOSE-DROP VACCINE! NEW INTRANASAL VACCINE) GIVES 
IMMUNITY WITH ONE DROP. SAFE FOR CHICKS OR LAYING 
HENS. Hatchery & Feed, 24: 14. March, 1950.—The new intranasal 
or nose-drop vaecine is a live-virus Newcastle-disease vaccine prepared 
from an extremely mild strain of Newcastle-disease virus. The vaccine 
may be used with safety on day-old chicks and has been used rather ex 
tensively on laying hens in full production without serious loss of egg 
production 

The new intranasal Newcastle-disease vaccine provides the high 
degree of immunity that is obtained by the use of live-virus vaccines, 
and at the same time is mild enough that it can be used with safety or 
day-ola chicks. Chicks vaccinated at one day of age with the intranasal 
live-virus vaccine have been shown to possess a high degree of immun- 
ity for at least a year after vaccination. Until very recently, only killed 
Neweastle-disease vaccine could be used on day-old chicks. 

While the intranasal vaccine is the most promising method for the 
control of Neweastle disease which has yet been proposed, certain limi 
tations are encountered in its use. Much of the effectiveness of the vac- 
cine is lost if the birds are exposed to Newcastle disease before using 
the vaecine. If laying hens in production are vaccinated after expos- 
ure, the vaccination with the intranasal strain does not prevent the loss 
of egg production which always accompanies a Newcastle-disease out- 
break. The intranasal Newcastle-disease vaccine has no curative prope 
ties and does not aid birds which are already infected. (Experiment Sta- 
tion Reeord) 


SCHALLER. H. L. WE’RE WINNING THE WAR AGAINST 
PULLORUM. Poultry Tribune 55: 13, 50-51. 1949.—During 1948 ap 
7 states were tested for pullorum disease wit! 
1.10°) reactors. This compares with 3.33°% reactors in approx. 6 million 
birds tested in 1956 BF. P. Jeffrey. (Biological Abstracts) 


nrox. 30 million birds in 4 


TODD, A. C., T. G. CULTON, G. W. KELLEY, and M. F. HAN- 
SEN. (Kentucky Agric. Expt. Sta., Lexington.) INDUCED HYPER 
rHYROIDISM ANI) GROWTH OF PARASITIZED CHICKS. Poultry 
Se 8; 549-551. 1949 \ study of the resistance of broilers with induced 
hyperthyroidism to cecal coccidiosis. Slightly greater amts. of growth 
made by exptl birds when compared with infected controls were found 
to be without statistical significance. Development of the agent of ceca 
coccidiosis, Eimeria tenella, was found to be significantly greater in the 
induced hyperthyroidism.—-Authors. (Biological Abstracts) 


N ANTIBIOTIC TESTED AGAINST CECAL COCCIDIOSIS, 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry lyricu tural Re- 
search Administration, 1949, page 63.—On the basis of the available ev 
lence, bacitracin does not appear to hold any promise for the preventior 
f 


cecal eoecidiosis. (Experiment Station Record) 


ANTIPARASITIC MEDICATED MASH SAFE FOR USE, Re 
mort f the ¢ ef of the Bureau of Animal Indu try Agricultural Re- 
earch Administrat 49, page 64.—Previous studies showed that 
medicated feed containing approximately 66 parts of nicotine-bentonite 
(5 percent nicotine content), parts of phenothiazine, and 44 parts 
mash, by weight, removed a large percentage of cecal worms and in 
testinal roundworms from poultry. Persistent treatment for the remova! 
of cecal worms the best known method for checl ing the spread of 
blackhead, a disease that exacts a high toll from turkey growers. (Ex- 


wriment Station Reeord) 
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— 
= 
= 
at 
app ft her house roosts NA heel highly ¢ i! tne cle t 
2 of the body use and the fi iff ise n poultry = 
} id or tre st, na ra atte appt cat 
= 
the fumigant were sample i} ‘ } taste 
he detected. One week after ap] cation, iid during the entire 
weet vere sampled by perso N inpleasant od r taste wa 
4 ported. Five days after applicat 18 of the old hens were killed and | 
lressed the ds. cooked them, « ite them, detected any unpiea ant 
ry odo! taste. (Experiment Station Record) a 
O} 
) 
= 
Phe 
adait f 2 percent to ash, ik a 
— make a 0.5 percent so utior ! e drinking ater, protected the bird 4 
from cecal ecid provided the medication was not later than 
2 ours a) 
4 Re f 
) 
i Shade pr longed the surviva of the wevst of two out f thre a 
Fimeria tenella, survived is wee} hade and 41 weet n area 
that were unshaded or partly shaat 1. (Experiment Statior Record) 
Jndustru Aqricu re Researcel tra 1944, pape 14-40 
os Rat vhich have access to 1 lead of fow!] typhoid may carry tne 
a: typhoid organisms to nearby | its flocks, esp illv if they come 1 
gallinarun (Experiment St + Record) 
| NEWCASTLE DISEA } Report the Chief o he Bure 
tnimal Industry Agricultural Research Ad tration 1949, pages 
= For vaccinating birds against Newcastle disease, one f two } 
a ict may uu ed | Ve-\ ‘ ne rl t Vated ‘ The 
e3 There are several drawbacks to the live-viru accine. One is that a 
suscept le is f a pren must vaccinated simultaneou 
‘ 
otne! se the vaccinated bird Mia pread the disease he unvacci! 
ao ated susceptible birds. Should the rus be introduced into a laying flock 
e 
tw cause a complete interruptiol! of } juction for several wee 
. ist as would take place 1f the ds had the naturally occurring disease m@ 
On the otne ind, live-virus vaccine gives perl inent immunity against 
the jsease, ynerea tine Immun ty conferred by the ed viru { 
comparat ely hort durat Furthermore, the ve-viru vaccine cost 
ca id ered ich nore a} ii 
zg Results obtained during tne en vith a flock of 81,000 birds ACCT = 
ated wit commercia prepared 7 ru killed-v) vaccine 
ortalityv indesirable after etre n 4- ft week-old (Ey 
periment Station Record) 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of A? 
a eare id 14, page 
| ch it ‘ from the rioinal flock. 187 died, and 
Vii lated from > nerce t ther lhe fo lowing ea = 
a chicks hatched, and from wi died &. pu rit was recovered fror 
&7.9 percent. Of 776 infertile eggs and dead embryos cultured in 1948, 
wa recovered ftror 15.1 percent. i! however! niy 214 
nte tile egys ind dead en vere cult ired jut were nfected Nit 


S. pullorum. In 1948, 60 percent of the above-mentioned pullorum cultures 
were typed and all but seven were classed as variants. In 1949, 90 percent 
if the cultures were typed and all were classed as variants. 

Experience during the hatching season this spring indicates that 
these strains of variant pullorum spread by contact much more readily 
than do standard strains. Very few birds infected with the standard 
die of pullorum disease, except baby chicks. (Experiment Station 


POULTRY PRODUCTS AND MARKETING 


“XANDER, LUCY M., and GRACE SCHOPMEYER. YIELD 

LE PORTION OF CHICKEN AND VARIOUS MEATS 
BY DIFFERENT HOME METHODS. Food Technol. 3: 263- 
268. 1949.—For stewing hens (21), roasters (3), beef chuck ribs (4 pairs 
pot roasts), pork loin (12 chops), and liver (2 lots each beef, calf, and 
pork) cooking time, shrinkage, and yield were detd. Yield of cooked 
muscle plus skin with adhering fat was increased by cooling simmered 
hens in the broth. Roasters yielded more cooked muscle than stewers in 
proportion to wt. ready to cook, bone in. On this wt. base, yields of 
cooked muscle of boiled and simmered hens (cooled separately from the 
broth), braised beef chuck ribs, and fried and braised pork chops ranged 
from 33 to 39°. As percent wt. of raw muscle, estimated by sampling 
methods deser., yields of cooked muscle ranged from 64 to 72. Avg. yield 
of fried and braised liver was 60°. When these foods were boiled, sim- 
mered, or braised, their vields were directly related to the retention 
of moisture.—-L. M. Alerander. (Biological Abstracts) 


DANKERS, W. H. (University Farm, oid Paul, Minn.) LACK OF 
UNIFORMITY IN EGG GRADES AT THE PRODUCER LEVEL. Pou! 


try Ne 657. 1948. {ny abstract. (Biological Abstracts) 


EARLE WENDELL, EGG QUALITY VARIES WITH HANDL- 
ING. ON. Y. State lg? Erp Sta.) Farm Research, April, 1950. Vol. XVI, 
No. 2; 4 


fiver a 


short period of time (1) differences in temperature below 
60° had but little effect on egg quality, and (2) humidity did not appar- 
ently atfeet egg quality at low temperatures 

Humidity exerted the greatest influence on egg quality when the 
temperatures in the egg-holding rooms were relatively high. In August, 
when the temperature averaged 68°, the lots with high humidity had 62 
per cent AA quality eggs, while the lots with low humidity had 50 per 
cent AA egg iE xperiment Station Record) 


FUNk, E. M., and HAROLD BIELLIER. THERMO-STABILI 
ZATION OF SHELL EGGS. Missouri's Sixtieth Year of Agricultural 


hte searcn, Ly port for Bulletiy IZA 12. 1949. Shel! egys 


stabilized commercially by Swift & Company at Beatrice, Nebraska have 
been observed over a period of 6 weeks at room temperature. The inter- 

r quality of these eggs held up remarkably well as compared to natura 
exces but some mold contamination showed at the end of 6 weeks and the 


required considerably more time to 


tANT, G. A., and W. H. WHITE. Food Invest., Ottawa, Ont. 
KEEPING QUALITY ENHANCED BY CURING AND SMOKING 
ada 4: 14-17. 1949.—In a preliminary study 
curing and smoking of poultry both chicken and fowl were 
cured in various pickl ind smoked. After storage at 60°F. for 15 
and 50 days chemical analyses and flavor tests were made and 


storage 


Record) a 
| 
album these stabilized ec¢: 4 
hoor } Stat Ake 
whip. (Experiment Station Record) 
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HARDY, JOHN I., and THORA M | FEATHERS 
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JOHNSON, HUGH A., and JOE W. SICER 
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as 
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157 
stabilitv assessed I flav fresh chicken and fow Was preteraouit 
real na en oa 1 ts. H vever the latter were accep 
‘ = 
= 
n, 
pel 100 ray cooking scrambled, poached and fried showed tosses = 
4 from 20-50' 4 cooked egg may thus be expected to ¢ mtribute 5-7 #«g. of = 
folie acid to a diet.—M. Moore. (Biological Abstracts) 
Be 
4 
q 
1-28. 1949. — q 
the poultry Investl- 4a 
a vation. The study included types of Teathers, their location on differe 7 
A . part ff the body, their inherent qualities, the! ivailability and prese F 
vation. Feather if land birds were ra ng material to those of 
vaterfowl. ‘ken featnel had low bulking’ Val e, broiler featnel vere 
nferior ft those adult chickens (, 0086 feathers were superior 
ant 
hy duck feathers, the latter being iperior to chicken feathers Variou , 
apparatus were «de veloped fo e tests made These are tliustrated 
aS W. A. Craft (Biological Abstracts) 
Tne be 
670 ‘ 
IMPORTANI1 
i 
ne tional Egg Product Ass en 
ofrost covered frozen egg cans in cold, running water (00 
CEE 
with constant agitatior Defrosting can be accon plished in by 
procedure An alternate method ro i CUula 
re air by means of an electric fan d ected toward 1 which s! i 
ia kids. Th ay tm store ev ‘ it 40 
be placed on Phe Irie 
tor 24-56 hrs. Varjor ‘ Ho me. (B ological 
han | 
page 40-4 wer tae q 
terial count than frozen at 0) 10 degrees above zero. Dirty egg 
tA resulted in a frozen product of mue highs hacterial count than cleat i 
eyvy especially ynen the erys ere at degrees 
It was a found that egys frozen in small contatne ad lower bacte 
count than tl ‘ I eontaineg (Expe ment Stator 
Record) 
4 
ee KLOSE, A. A. PROCESSING POULTRY. Fact Finding Confe : 
ence. Inatitute of Ameri P try Industrie Kansas Cit VW issou 
3 
i eh 11.1 j The trend no Ss aWway m cutt 
de of the mou ana ra i Ou if 
eut in the ne It wa re} ted tnat 1 ce cooling re if 
ow -7T% pie ip it eight, compared to a 1 n air cooling, and also : 
et a produced a bette ‘hloon There is y aln t complete acceptances f : 
4 warm evisceration as the preferred practice Eviseerated yields for : 
warm evisceration are reported be as nig is for evisceratior vyhen 
inevs Varm erated ! | ine icceptabie and ma 
eft the hod avity wr heing rm eviseerated, cut 
i 


packaged in cellophane window, moisture vapo! proof, boxes; the boxes 
are packed in ice, shipped and sold within a period of 3 to 9 days. The 
cut surfaces are said to be as fresh appearing as when cutting Is done 
in the retail store. (Experiment Station Record) 


KLOSE, A. A. H. L. HANSON, and HANS LINEWEAVER. 
THE FREEZING PRESERVATION OF TURKEY MEAT STEAKS 


Food Technology, I\ 1, 1950.—Crosseut turkey steaks packaged 1: 
cellophane and heid at 10 I rv O F. showed flavor deterioration in 4 
month when compared with controls held at 30°F. Steaks held at 

10°F. did not show significant differences from the controls until 6 
month f storage. Dark meat deteriorated more rapidly than light 
meat: hence dark meat steaks should he prep ired and packaged separ- 
ateiy The addition of turke fat to the deboned meat accelerated the 
development of off flavor \ vreater deteriorative effect was obtained 


vith whole tissue fat than with rendered fat. Evaluation of steaks to 
Wi ‘ h fre ! ly rendere d turkey fat had be en added just before cooking 


showed no beneficial effect of the fat on flavor or juiciness. Essentia 

equal protection was obtained from cellophane, polyethylene, or alum 
num foil, while the best retention of quality was obtained by storing 
the meat in the form of the packaged half bird, and cutting into steaks 


ist before evaluation. Considerable amounts of thawing and refreezing 


had little effect on quality of stored steaks In most cases, signifieant 
decreases in flavor were correlated with significant increases in peroxide 
' (Experiment Station Record) 


MILLARES, R., and ¢ R. FELLERS. (U. Massachusetts, An 
hevat.) VITAMIN AND AMINO ACID CONTENT OF PROCESSED 
CHICKEN MEAT PRODUCTS. Food Res. 14: 131-143. 1949.—Thia 


mine showed the greatest susceptibility to destruction by thermal p1 
cessing. The losses were closely related to the time and temp. of 

ment to which the meats were subjected Riboflavin was stable t 

and curing while niacin tosse weurred only when the meat was 

and smoked. Tin and glass containers were equally effective in c 

ng Vitam and amino acid in chieken flesh. Little destruction of 


imino acids was noted to occur during commercial processing of chicket 
products, with only tryptophan showing significant losses. As much as 


4) if th amino acid may be lost in the canning of chicken meat. 

Nevligible losses of the other indispensible amino acids indicate that 

eanning and or curing and smoking can not be considered destructive ) 

the protein Leucine, leucine, histidine and arginine are lost from 

chicken liver in appreciable amts. when cooked in water. 55 references 
R. (Biolowiea Abstracts) 


PETERSON, GUY A.. KEEPING EGGS FRESH ALL THE WAY 
Neu tor Farmer Cooperat ‘ March A Co op or the west 
hing new in retaining the high quality of 


eves all the way to the cor imer. It’s a self-service, refrigerated box for 
Grade AA eves only, Already spotted in a number of strategically 

cated reta store these boxes remain the property of the San Dievo 
{ perative Poultry Association, San Diego, California. They, keep the 
egys co comfortable, and convenient for the buyer. (Experiment Sta- 
tion Re 


STEWART, GEORGE F. (1 Coll., Ames.) HEAT TREAT 
ING LIQUID EGG -PRACTICAL QUALITY CONTROL. U. S. Eag 


Stat 


nd Poultry Ma 10-18, 30, 1949.—This work supplements that of 
Winter, previou viven, in that Stewart works mainly on pasteuriza- 
tio f whole eres. He reports that pasteurization of liquid whole eggs 
at 142 F. for mins. } more than 90°% of all bacteria present the 
ewe | fuct and generally will eliminate all ecliform and similar organ 
sim Pasteurization \ have little or no adverse etfeet on the culinary 
properti« af egy p lucts treated according to these recomme ndations 
WN iB gical Abstracts) 
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MEAT YIELIY CALCULATED FROM LIVE WEIGHT OF 
CHIE KENS, Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
A cultural Re seare} iniatration 1949, pare 29. The Cornish gave’ 
a larger eviscerated carcass and more edible meat for each pound of 
live weight than the New Hampshire, Rhode Island Red, or the cross- 
bred. (Experiment Station Record) 


MANGEMENT 


COTTIER, G. J. RAISING BROILERS ON USED LITTER. Ala- 
hama Agricaltural Experiment Station 58th and 59th Annual Reports, 
page 40.—Broilers grown out on clean litter were slightly heavier at 10 
to 11 weeks of age and were less infested with large round worms in 


the intestines than broliers produced on dirty litter. (Experiment Sta- 
tion Record) 


S. S. DeFOREST, and HAROLID BEATY. KILOWATTS CUT 
POULTRY CHORES. Jowa Farm Science, 4: 13, 93, December, 1949.-— 
Electrical poultry equipment used correctly can save you time, effort 
and money. (Experiment Station Record) 


FRONDA, F. M., LEQDEGARIO J. DEL ROSARIO, and LEO- 
POLDO S. CASTILLO. University of the Philippines, Colle ge of Agri- 
culture, College, Laguna.) SUN PORCH FOR BROODING CHICKS. 
Philippine Agriculturist 32: 339-842.—The yground-run-reared chicks 
were heavier than those reared in the sun porch. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in mortality between the ground-run-brooded 
among the S. C. White Leghorns. In the case of New Hampshires, how- 
ever, the ground-run-brooded chicks had a significantly lower mortality 
than those brooded in the sun porch. The quality of the weanlings pro- 
duced on the ground-run lots of both breeds was better than that of the 
sun porch lots.—F. M. Fronda, 


chicks 


GLAZENER, E. W., R. E. COMSTOCK, R. S. DEARSTYNE and 
( H. BOSTIAN. ARE SECOND-YEAR HENS PROFITABLE? Re- 
search and Farmu q North Carolina Vill: bi. January, 1950. 
ugyest that hatchability 
but that egg production i 


The data 
is about the same in the first and second year, 


is from 4 to & per cent less, the second year. If 
breeders, select only those that had good 
with few pauses and periods of broodi- 


not economical to use more than the 
op 25 per cent of the breeders the 


econd-vear birds are used for 
hatchability and egg production, 
ness the first year. It is probably 


second year. (Experiment Statien 


KEMPSTER, H. L. RELATION OF DATE OF HATCH TO EGG 
PRODUCTION. Missouri’s Sixtieth Year of Agricultural Research, 
lunual report for 1947-48, Bulletin 528; 42. September, 1949.—It is ap- 
parent that early maturing breeds such as New Hampshires and White 
Leghorns may be hatched as late as April, and that the early hatched 
pullets are not handicapped so far as fall and winter egg production 
! meerned, (Experiment Station Record) 


KEMPSTER, H. L., and J. C. WOOLEY. THE EFFECT OF EN. 
VIRONMENT ON LAYING HENS. Missouri's Sixtieth Yea: 


cultural Research, Annual report for 1947-48, Bulletin, 


of Agri- 


128; 43. Septem- 
ber, 1944 Three poultry houses were used in the work. (1) The 20 x 20 
Missouri Poultry House characterized by having a straw loft and an 
oper pace which can be closed by use of a canvas curtain. The side 
walls are not insulated. (2) A 20 x 20 house with insulated walls and 
ceiling. This house also has an open front which is provided with a 
baffle which protects the front. (3) A 20 x 20 concrete block house 
with straw loft and an open front which is placed higher than in the 
other houses 
The egg production per bird for White Leghorn pullets from Sep- 
tem 21 to February 28 f the 732 


(9 and 78.6 


three houses WAS (6, 
Record) 


respectively (Experiment Statior 
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Some of the disadvantages may be: 
(1) Slightly higher cost of the installation in new buildings. 
(2) Possible difficulty in controlling temperature with quick changes 
in the outside temperature, when the house is not properly insulated to 
modify these sudden changes on the inside of the house. 

(3) The possibility of over-dryness in the brooding room, although 
observations have shown that thus far this has not been a problem with 
most installations. (Experiment Station Record) 


EGGS OF LOW HATCHABILITY IDENTIFIED BY SPECIAL 
CANDLING, Report of the Chief of the Burean of Animal Industry 
Agricultural Research Administration 1949, page 30.—A method was de- 
veloped for identifying eggs of potentially low hatchability after 18 
hours of incubation. Hatching eggs were incubated for 18 hours and, 
with the aid of a candler which was equipped with a blue-green filter, 
the fertile eggs were classified into 3 separate grades. (Experiment 
Station Record) 


GREATER EGG PRODUCTION WITH BACT&RICIDAL RADIA 
TION, 1949 Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, 
USDA, page 83.—Pullets receiving bactericidal (ultraviolet) radiation 
laid 8.6 percent more eggs in a 273-day period test at Beltsville than 
pullets receiving no ultraviolet radiation. They also exceeded in egy pro- 
duction pullets receiving radiation in the near ultraviolet (black light) 
and erythemal (middle ultraviolet) regions. These two lots produced 
about the same as pullets receiving no ultraviolet radiation at all. (Ex- 
periment Station Record) 


GENERAL 


De BEER, J. A. (Coll. Agric., Glen, O. F. S.) CENTRAL EGG- 
LAYING COMPETITION AT GLEN. Farming in S. Africa. 23: 337- 
344. 1948.--The rules, enrollment, and results of the 22d Open Competi- 
tion and the 14th test of the Registered Breeders’ Assoc. contests are 
presented. From the results of this past competition the author con- 
cludes that breeders must pay more attenion to the following: hens with 
strong constitutions; breeding of hens from parents with both high egg 
production and stamina; elimination of families in which cancer oc 
curs; and egg size as well as strength of shell.—-A. L. Pope. (Biological 
Abstracts) 


Du PLESSIS, P. H.C. (Natal Univ. Coll., Pietermaritzburg.) THE 
INTERNATIONAL EGG-LAYING CHAMPION. Farming in S. Africa 
y- 309-315. 1948.—After a survey of all previous egg-laying records 
throughout the world, the author declares a Black Australorp hen No. 
215 of S. Africa the international egg-laying champion. She laid 354 
yrade A eggs and 1 grade B egg in 365 days. (An A egg weighs 2 02. o7 
more: a B egg less than 2 oz.) While other hens have laid more eggs, 
individual egg weight records were not kept. The author suggests that 
“. African contests should include progeny testing of champions as 
done in the U.S.A.—A. L. Pope (Biological Abstracts) 


HENDERSON, WILSON, and J. S. CARVER. (Washington State 


Coll.) POULTRY HUSBANDRY PRACTICES. Poultry Sci. 28: 317- =, 
119, 1949.—A course planned to meet the needs of future high school 2 
instructors in agriculture. A brief outline of assignments and the ma- 
terial presented at each period is given.—-Wilson Henderson. (Biologi- 


cal Abstracts) 


JUI I AN, JOSE B (ly versity of the Philippines, College or lgri- 
culture, College, Laguna). FACTORS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
GRE EN KS lipp ne {griculturist + 267-275. 1949. A study 


to determine the factors in the cost of producing green ducks on a com- 
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ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP LIST OF THE WORLD'S POULTRY 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


(Received since last issue) 


AFFILIATIONS 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Agricultural Co. of Pan America, R. Walter Bishop, Gen. Mgr., 
Guilford, Conn. 

American Chick Sexing Ass’n., John S. Nitta, Pres., Line & Pros- 
pect Avenues, Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 

American Excelsior Corp., A. J. Koehneke, Pres., 1000 North Hal- 
sted St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 

Anderson Box Company, Norb Schaefer, Vice-Pres., 700 West Mor- 
ris Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

Blue Star Foods Inc., David J. Kaplan, Pres., P.O. Box 420, Coun- 
ci! Bluffs, Iowa. 

Central Fibre Products Co., C. E. Carey, Pres.. 901 S. Front Street, 
Quincy, Illinois. 

Chester B. Franz, Inc., Chester B. Franz, Pres., 1100 North 6th 
Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

‘onsolidated Products Co., D. Lewis, Pres., 119 N. Washington 
Ave., Danville, Illinois. 

‘orn Belt Hatcheries Inc., Freeda Roth Greenan, Pres., 101 No. 
Joliet Street, Joliet, Illinois. 

‘osby-Hodges Milling Co., L. A. Brooks, Vice-Pres., 1501 First Ave. 
South, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Creighton Brothers, Hobart Creighton, President, Route 5, Warsaw, 
Indiana. 

Davis-Cleaver Produce Co., Otto Wright, Pres., 235 North Fourth 
Street, Quincy, [linois. 

Frank D. Simmons Company, Frank D. Simmons, Pres., P.O. Box 
202, Modesto, California. 

George Jeck & Co., George V. Jeck, Pres., 107 North Main, Spirit 
Lake, lowa. 

Holly Hatchery Ine., Richard C. Holloway, Pres., P.O. Box 72, 
7120 Sepulveda Blvd., Van Nuys, California. 

Idaho Egg Producers, Archie M. Larson, Pres., Box 771, Caldwell, 


James Mfg. Co., E. R. Klassy, Pres., 104 W. Milwaukee Ave., 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

I. D. Jewell Inc., J DD Jewell, Pres., Box 642, Gainesville, Georgia. 

John Rifle Hatchery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Larro Research Farm, General Mills Ince., J. B. Christiansen, Res. 
Dept., Box 68, North End Station, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Maplecrest Turkey Farms Inc., A. C, Gingerich, Pres., Wellman, 
lowa 

Marshall Produce Co., N. Ben Weiner, Pres., Box 455, Marshall, 
Minnesota 

Mid-Central Egg Products Inc., Ira Rosenblum, Pres., 601 East 3rd 
Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

Ovson Egg Company, Morris Ovson, Pres., 308 W. Washington, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Mitchell Produce Company, Charles E, Bauer, Partner, Mitchell, 
South Dakota. 

Pioneer Hatchery, E. A. Nisson, 418—6th Street, Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia 

Poultry Dept. Farmers Mutual Ine., H. C. Kennett, Megr., 801 
Gilbert Street, Durham, N.C 

Priebe & Sons, Inc., Frank A. Priebe, Pres., 110 N. Franklin 
Street, Chicago 6, [linois 

Producers list. Agency Ine., B. I. Brown, Pres., 40 Gansevoort 
Street, New York 14. N.Y. 

Producers Produce Co., Ed Steury, Pres., P.O. Box 309, Springfield. 
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Pruitt Produce C Inc. H A. Pruitt, Pres., 23 D St., S.E., a 
P.O. Box 600 re, Oklahoma 
Ralston Purina ¢ Vice-Pres., Checkerboard 
Square, St Louis 2, Missour i a 
Stock-Gro Inc., N L Simmons, Pres., 298 N. LaSalle Street, ©ni- i = 
cago 1, Illinois 2 
Telsex Company, R. ¢ Parrish, Pres., 628 First National Bank _ 
Bldg., Springfield, Ohi 
The Albright Co., E. J. Albright, Pres., 110 N Franklin Street  - 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
The Grange Company, Arlo V. Turner, Pres, - 
desto, California 
Ultra-Life Laboratories Inc., E. C. Andrews, i. a 
Street, East St. Louis, Lilinois = 
Universal Mills Inc., Gaylord J. Stone, =i ort _ 
Worth, Texas 4 
Vantress Poultry Breeding Farm, Charles 
P.O. Box 256, Live Oak, California 4g 
Vitality Mills Inc. W. N. Jones, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, _ 
A 
ae as ‘= 
| 
4 E. W. Bower, 49 Whitne Burt | 
amp. 
Brook; % | 
W. Evans, “Lintiens,” 
1) E E vles, (;ra sland Researet 
4 Avor 
= J. L. Finney, North. Counties Ace Hatchery, Eastwood, N 
Todmorden, Lan 
4 C. J. Harrison, Old Viearage, Holbeach Ht n, Spalding, Lines 4 
4 F. B. Hart, The Garth, Blackbrook, Dorking, Surrey ‘ 
= J. A. Howard, 73 Harb izh Road, Kibworth Harcourt, Lei : 
oe) W. B. Hunt, “Poultry Farmer,” 189 High Holborn, London W.C. 1 
a Miss A. Ironside, The Vicarage, Wragsby, Line tr 
a4 Lt.-Cdr. Pierre Le Du, F.N., Spring Cottage, Little Bentley, N: 
Colchester, Essex 
c W. J. Linton, Woodthorne, Verga Rd., Tettenhall, Staffordshire 4 
44 Messrs 1. & W. Evar Ltd., 16-2! >t Nichola street, Leicests 
a Miss M. S. Newbury, Sehor f Agric., Sutton Bonnington, Loug : 
74 A. R. Pickles, T. Pickles & Sons, Deepdale Mill Street, Presto: aa 
Lanes 
ia C. R. Pickles, % T. Pickles & Sons, Deepdale Mill Street, Prestor qi 
Lanes 
Aa Harry Strike, 37 Guildhall Street, Preston, Lanes q 
vA Sian’ Wilkinson, Walnut Tree Farm, Prestbury, Macclesfield = 
Cheshire | 
2% Rue Saint 
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Fritz Steinhoff, Nutzgefligelhof, Buchholzer Kirchweg 70, Han- 
nover-Buchhols 


ISRAEL 
Agr. E. Einhorn, Poultry Farm, Meshek Ofot Ltd., Holon, Rasco 


ITALY 
Ing. Dr. Giuseppe Selle, Corso Trieste 27, Torino 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Miss A. G. English, 6 Vicars Hill, Armagh 
T. J. Kennedy, Millisle, County Down 
David Luke, M.R.C.V.S., The Farm, Stormont, Belfast 
NORWAY 
Sven Svensen, Sandnes 
PAKISTAN 
Fasihudin Halim, 712/9 Outram Road, Karachi 
Mohd. Hashim Ali Khan, 620 Black (8) Barrack (4), Pir Ilahi Bux 
Colony No, 2, Karachi 5 
Nasir Ahmed Khan, Hyberabad Colony, Clayton Rd., House No. 
251, Karachi 5 
Tafuzzul Husain Mumtaz, 390/5, Elphinston Street, Karachi (3 
S. M. Nawab, Director of Industries, Khairpur Mirs (State) 
SOUTH AFRICA 
H. L. Delport, Agr. Research Institute, University of Pretoria, 
Pretoria 
J. FE. Erasmus, University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, Cape 
Province 
C. R. Liebenberg, University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, Cape 


; 


Provinee 
W. R. Van Schalkwyk, University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, 
Cape Province 


SWEDEN 
Gunnar Larsson, Malsjé Hénsgard, Ostra Malsjo 
Olaf Jaeger, Konsulent Swedish Poul. Ass’n., Vasagatan 5, Stock 
holm 
SWITZERLAND 
Hermann Gebauer, Ottikon,/Gossau, Kt. Zurich 
K. Haag, Dip. Ing. Agr., Rathausstrasse, Weinfelden 
Institut fur Haustierernahrung, Universitatsstrasse 2, Zurich 
John. Kappeler-Gutknecht, Reservoirstrasse 205, Basle 
Mrs. K. Kunath-Schinkel, Katharinenhof, Aarau 
Prof. Dr. G. Schmid, Veterinabakt. und parasit., Institut der Uni- 
versitat, Ber: 
Dr. C. Sehnorf, Bergstrasse 4, Zurich 27, Postfach 
I’. Sieventhaler, Hammermuhle, A.-G., Olten 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Anderson Hatchery & Breeding Farm, Rt. 2, Box 325, Rio Linda, 
California 
Carl Ator, 836 50th, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Herman W. Bockhaus, 510-14th Street, S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Edward G Bugs, Poultry Dept. Colorado A&M College, Ft. Col 
ns. Colo 
Brown, Pilot Mountain, North Carolina 
1) Bryant, 266 Brisbane St., Monrovia, Calif. 
Frank M. Dennis, Coosa Valley Hatchery, Talladega, Alabama 
Donsing Breeding Farm & Hatchery, Box 208, Rio Linda, Calif. 
Lou Eckelman, Box 581, Ottumwa, Iowa 
C¢. L. Gish, Poultry Dept., Colorado A&M College, Fort Collins, 


A. R. Handley, 601 S. Fifth Street, Quincy, Illinois 
toland C. Hartman, Box 950, Redlands, California 
Leshe S. Hubbard, Hubbard Farms Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 
Warren D. Johnson, Route 1, Nottingham, Pa. 

Kimber Farms Ine., Box &, Niles, California 

E. P. Lannan, 901 S. Front St., Quincy, Illinois 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1950 NOW DUE 


According to Article X1 
subscriptions are pavable 1! 
vear. In case of failure t y tne s scription betore 
Ist the member's name shall be removed from the n ailing 
of the Journal until renewal ot his subscription.” 

Please remit $5.00 or one Pound to Dr. Gustave F. Heuser; 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, N Major lan 
Macdougall, 45 Bedford Sq., London W.C.1., England 

Members of the United Kingdom Branch of the World's 


Poultry Science Association should forward 5 shillings addi- 


tional to Major Macdougall. 
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i arn J Ton, | a 
c Jack Shire, Hy-Line Pou Wat lowa q 
C. A. Sullivan, Stewart-Simnens 4217, Cupital Hill Stat 
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\ 1 W. Sth Street, Cnariton, 
\W bial Tarhet, Nutre iM \ re Ina 
w <A. Viets, Central e Proau 
2 Leslie A. Watt, Poultry Tribune, Mount M ve, Ten East 40t | 
Street, New Yo! 6, 
Wharton, Jr, 4800 S. Richmond St., 
Wi) Desert Hat ‘ Pa fale, Ca hla 
( att \ n, 
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For the convenience of the 
arrangements have been made for payment of subscription 
to persons in those countries. The following have consented t 
receive the subscriptions in their respective countries : 

V. Hagerup, Hulsoevang 15, Rungsted, Kyst, Denmark 

A. Wiltzer, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris 6, France 

R. Fangaut, Lehr-und Versuchsanstalt fir Kleintier 
sucht, Steenbekerweyw 151, Kiel-Wik, Germany 


members in certain countries 


(. S. Th. Van Gink, Joh. Vermeerstraat 3, Heemstede. 


Holland 


A. Ghigi, Centro Avicola di Bologna, Via S. Giacomo 9, 


Bologna, Italy 


Leif Svendsen, Norsk Fjorfeavislag, Tollbugaten 12, Oslo, 


Norwas 


A WORLD SELLING AND SHIPPING SERVICE FOR 
THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


trys equipment, hatching eggs, baby 
chicks and breeding stock from America’s 
riding poultry breeders and equipment 
inuftactur 


ers 


We are rapidly building a “good name” 
throughout the world as the best source 
of poultry requirements in the United 
Shipments everywhere States. 

by ocean or by air 

WORLD-WIDE SERVICE — SHIPMENTS TO 45 DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES IN LAST 3 YEARS 


ustomers meluide 14 


cizn governments, UNRRA, many large and 
ganizations as well as private individuals throughout the world 


Our 54-page catalog will be sent free to inquirers from 
other countries. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF PAN AMERICA 


General Export Agents for Poultry Breeding 
ind Manutacturing Industries of the U.S 


GUILFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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AGAIN IN OFFICIAL EGG LAYING CONTESTS 


RAISED on 


Even though all hens at the National Egg Laying Contests are fed on 
a standard laving ration, there's a big difference in the way they were 
raised! And for the 10th straight vear, pullets raised on the Ful-O- 
Pep feeding plan outlaid the average of all other birds by a wide 
margin. Here are some highlights of the 1948-49 contests: 


@ HIGH PENS at 4 and HIGH HENS at 6 of the 15 official 
contests were raised on Ful-O-Pep. 


HIGHEST PEN over all breeds among all contests was 
raised on Ful-O-Pep. J. J. Warren's Rhode Island Keds at 
Storrs, Conn. set a new world’s record for the breed 


HIGH PEN at Western New York Contest was raised on 
Ful-O-Pep. This pen, owned by Harco Orchards and Poul- 
trv Farm, was second high pen, all breeds, all contests. 


§ OF THE TOP 10 BREEDERS with 5 or more pens 
entered were Ful-O-Pep users. 


During the past 10 years, about 30°7 of all con- 
test entries have been raised on Ful-O-Pep 
Feeds. Yet these Ful-O-Pep raised birds have 
averaged the equivalent of J4.46 more 2-o2 
eggs per bird than the average of all other birds 
in the contests. 


Certainly this is outstanding proof that Ful-O- 
Pep Feeds grow big, productive pullets capable 
of heavy, continuous laying! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
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- Poultry Feeds that contain 


25% 


prevent outbr 
— reduce losses from death and stunting” 


btain greater feed assimilator 


Because his message is highly important to all poultrymen, we quote 
Mr. A. F. Rolf, Director of Research and Service, Standard Feed Milling 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, regarding his experience with MEGASUL 
25°, Nitrophenide Lederle in combating coccidiosis: 
“We have been manufacturing and selling broiler feeds containing re 
Nitrophenide ever since it became available for public use. = 
“Our experience has been so highly satisfactory that for some time 
past all our broiler feeds have contained nitrophenide. At all times, : 
hundreds of thousands of chicks are eating our nitrophenide-bearing feeds = 
“We are now including nitrophenide in all the feed we manufacture 
for use with chickens during the first eleven weeks of life. a3 
“Our aim with nitrophenide is to so inhibit or reduce the severity of 


the coccidiosis as to eliminate the death losses and stunting which it Z 
causes while permitting the development of enough of a mild form of E 
coccidiosis to build up immunity against future attacks. SS 

“We do not aim to ‘prevent’ coccidiosis with nitrophenide but we have . 
most assuredly prevented the losses commonly experienced. 4 

“Our decision to use nitrophenide in all our chick mashes is our best E 
answer to any questions regarding its use.” e 


* 

MEGASUL 25° Nitrophenide Lederle is a low priced drug for preven- 
tion of outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis in poultry flocks by 
continuous low-level feeding 

Use of MEGASUL in extensive field trials shows that a definite improve- 
ment in feed utilization takes place among treated birds. More effective 
assimilation is reflected in higher weight among treated birds than 
among untreated birds, even those untreated birds that show no outward 
sign of coccidial intection 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
**U. S. Pat. Pending 
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Animal Feed Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Placa areas (yanamad New York 
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Bridging the Gap 


This is the Borden Nutritional Laboratory and hy 
perimental harm at Tt is one of the 


leading faet-finding ustitutions of the feed undustes 


Here the nutritional findings by Borden's as well as 
these of other labor lores and government experiment 
re «le cloped evaluated md translated inte 
products ined farmers can profit 

Thus Borden research helps brid ‘ thy cap between 


the experimental Ohye practiea result has been 


linve fo vitae fortihers for nearly evers 


tion of this provi erotime trian 


The Borden Compan 


Special Products Division 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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“BASIC PRODUCERS” of 
NUTRITIONAL PRODUCTS 
from the SEA.... 


of vitamin concentrates not just 


oducers 


Pr 
blenders or mixers that’s the important thing to re- 


“Basic 


member about Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc 


Extensive, modern Whitmoyer marine products processing 
plants strategically located along the Atlantic Coast—in 
New England and in Nova Scotia—produce thousands of 
tons of meals ana oils. From these basic raw materials 


rich in natural vitamins and valuable marine proteins 


are developed, through our own nutritional experiments 


and practical farm use, products which are scientifically 


sound and economically practical. 


WHITCOD, our pure cod liver oil, fortified to any required 
potency, has long been recognized for its uniformly high 


quality and reliability. 

*CLO-MEAL and FLAV-A-DEE, dry vitamin concen- 
trates made from a cod liver meal base, have been used 
with outstanding results in hatchability and production. 


TRA-MIN, the original patented trace mineral compound 
with its famous stabilized marine “protein-bound” jodine 


content has proven to be the ideal way to incorporate the 


essential trace elements with a single product. 


For more complete information on these and other Whit- 


moyer products—including the Whitmoyer line of Poultry 


and Livestock Health Products—write us today. 


FLAV A-DEI 4s ther 


trates 


te 


fanutacturing ¢ ‘hemis 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 


franch Plant In Canada 
ROCKLAND, MAINE WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD., 
YARMOUTH, N.S. 
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HARD 


Hemsize STOREMO 


HARD GRIT grinds feed. 

HARD GRIT won't dissolve or upset mineral balance of ration. 
HARD GRIT brings out the best in good feed — helps your birds 
put valuable nutrients to work for better growth and production. 
HARD GRIT is necessary to any good and efficient feeding program. 
Thousands of poultrymen endorse these statements—and have in- 
creased poultry profits by insisting on HARD GRIT in their feed- 
ing programs. 

Their choice is STONEMO — the hard, insoluble, granite grit with 
“extra grinding surfaces.” These rough, sharp surfaces grind feed so 
finely that digestion and assimilation are more nearly complete. 
Buy quality feeds. And insist on HARD GRIT. Ask for STONEMO. 
Your feed or poultry supply dealer has it. 


r | Valuable, illustrated folder on the importance of GRIT to reduce 
ree! feed costs. Write for yours! Address Dept. wp-sU 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO. 
Lithonia, Ge. Barre, Vi. 
Ask for 


STONEMO 


THE GRIT WITH “‘EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES” 
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